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ODORLESS PAINT PRODUCTION BENEFITED BY 


“OD-R-FREE’’ HEXOGEN DRIERS 


Offer Highest Quality Possible in Color, Odor, Stability, Efficacy, Greatest Uniformity 
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Produce superior alkyd enamels 


..and save,too...with RCI’s 


new BECKAMINES 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 





Creative Chemistry... 






Jour Partner 


in Progress 

















You can up quality while lowering production costs 
of alkyd enamels with either of RCI’s two, new, sol- 
vent soluble, urea-formaldehyde BECKAMINE resins. 
For appliance coatings, cabinet and auto enamels, or 
furniture finishes. try BECKAMINE 3530 to harden 
.our alkyd vehicles. It produces harder films than 
similar resins, thereby giving equivalent results at 
lower cost. And it cures faster, improves color and 
stability. reduces hazing and adds many other de- 
sirable features. 

For auto refinishing enamels, coatings for signs, ma- 
chinery. railroad equipment, drums, gas pumps, you 
cant beat BeekaMINe 3535 for hardness and gloss. 
It's economical too... this resin’s high mineral 
spirits tolerance permits formulating with inexpen- 
sive aliphatic solvents. 

For all the facts about BECKAMINES 3530 and 3535, 


write for Technical Bulletins SC-3 and SC-4. 


525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Synthetic Resins 
Chemical ¢ olors 
Phenol 


Glycerine 


Maleic Anhydride 
Sodium Sulfate 


Sodium Sulfite 





Phthalic Anhydride 
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The unique advantages of EDGAR ASPs 
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extract these crystals from the raw material 
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Further, EDGAR ASP particles tend to 
orient themselves to the paint surface, 
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smooth, even surfaces. 


There is an EDGAR ASP grade suited by 
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Now Used By Over 750 Paint Manufacturers 


For You: If you have not tested EDGAR ASPs in your own 
laboratories, a card or letter will’ bring you full technical 
information and samples ...no obligation, of course. 


EDGAR BROTHERS COMPANY 


2 STATION PLACE, METUCHEN 4, NEW JERSEY 


_{ 


Warehoused For immediate Delivery In 28 Cities * U.S.A. * CANADA - MEXICO 
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3 OUTSTANDING VEHICLES 
TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS... 


HH FLAT VEHICLE—«a good quality pure oil alkyd 
flat vehicle of exceptionally low cost designed for those 
paint manufacturers who want to produce a real alkyd 
flat finish in the low-priced field. 


BB-553—<an excellent quality flat alkyd cut in low odor solvent 
whose outstanding characteristic is easy brushing, combined with 
good color uniformity. 


B-365—<ca top quality flat alkyd cut in the best odorless solvent that money 
can buy. It combines all the desirable features of non-penetration, easy 
brushing, good tinting properties, package stability and freedom from odor. 


J CARGILL, INCORPORATED 
= . Vegetable Oil Divisio 
Cargill * FALK QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1910 
CREATIVE ~— P. O. Box 1075, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
PROCESSING Chicago Sales Office, 135 South LaSalle St 


--- New York Sales Office. 80 Broad St. 
Carnegie, Pa, @ Minneapolis, Minn. @ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Methyl isobutyl carbinol—companion latent solvent to the long 
powerful Shell ketone active solvents—makes it possible for wo S| 
you to use greater quantities of low-boiling alcohols while effo: 
maintaining good blush resistance, gloss and flow. ae oo as 


Blended with IPA to offset its slower evaporation rate, 2 
MIBC allows greater flexibility in formulation to meet the vers 
lacquer specifications of individual customers. * : 

smi 


You can order MIBC with other solvents in compartment For the complete story on MIBC 
trucks or tank cars for short notice delivery at bulk prices. in lacquer formulation, write for 
$C:52-21. Also ask for Technical 


The famous Shell “Quality Group” of solvents includes, Bulletin SC:52-51, MIBC As A 
Latent Solvent in Furniture-Type 


among others, MEK, MIBK and IPA... preferred by the Nitrocellulose Lacquers. 
nation’s leading formulators. 











SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
Eastern Division: 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17 - Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Atlanta + Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston + Los Angeles - Newark - St. Louis 





in Canada: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Lid. - 











Science Teaching Aided 


R. Roger Adams, head of the Department 
D of Chemistry and Chemical Engineering at 

the University of Illinois, in his recent 
acceptance speech of the Perkin Medal advocated 
closer understanding and relationship between 
technical executives in industry and university 
professors. 

“Universities and industries are not competi- 
tive,’” Dr. Adams said. 

“The duty and one of the primary responsibili- 
ties of the universities is to train chemists for 
industry. 

“If the trained chemists from the universities 
should not be able to find jobs, it would not be 
long before the number of students in chemistry 
would dwindle to a trickle and scientific research 
which in this country stems largely from the 
efforts of graduate students would likewise dimin- 
ish rapidly in volume. 

“Industry, on the other hand, has the uni- 
versities as its only source of scientific personnel.” 

In pointing out the increasing difficulties that 
small liberal arts colleges are experiencing in 
attracting men of higher-caliber to teach chem- 
istry, Dr. Adams warned his listners that such 

‘nd could easily result in a dwindling of the 
iber of students seeking a chemical career. 

“he facts as set forth by Dr. Adams in his 
adi ess are unquestionably true, especially in 
the case of the smaller colleges. 

| owever, it has been noted in the past that 
ma y progressive chemical firms have set up 
sch larship funds which were designed primarily 
for esearch work in the various segments of the 
che nical field. 

| recognition of the need for advancing the 
tea iing of science, the Du Pont Company has 
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recently announced the establishment of a fund 
of $238,500 for grants to universities and colleges 
for this purpose. This new phase of the overall 
program of aid to education is the result of 
reports coming in from many of the institutions 
receiving Du Pont grants indicating that 
they have a special need of assistance in the 
development of science teaching. 

This program is broken down into four plans: 
$100,000 to advance the teaching of chemistry 
in colleges; $73,000 for post graduate teaching - 
fellowships in chemistry; $25,500 for summer 
research grants for chemistry teachers in univer- 
sities; and $40,000 for fellowships for master’s 
degree training of high school science and mathe- 
matics teachers. 

Among the many universities and colleges 
receiving these grants, it is interesting to note 
that many of the smaller institutions have been 
included. 

It is a happy coincidence that this Du Pont 
announcement dovetails Dr. Adams’ suggestion 
of closer cooperation between industry and scien- 
tific teaching, and it is hoped that many other 
prominent firms will follow the Du Pont lead in 
this endeavor. 


Prediction Borne Out 
: T A RECENT conference of the American 


Ceramic Society in New York, a leading 

ceramic manufacturer confidently pre- 
dicted that 97 percent of all exposed steel parts 
produced in this country would be coated with 
porcelain enamels, to save on the six billion dollar 
annual cost of corrosion. 

There is no doubt that progress in ceramic 
technology has been considerable during recent 
years and as a result the position of porcelain 
enamels in combatting corrosion has. advanced 
appreciably, as it has with anti-corrosive paints. 

This fact was brought out in an article entitled, 
“Porcelain Enamels vs Organic Finishes,’ by 
Philip Heiberger which appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1952 issue of our publication. We quote 
from the article— 

“Revolutionary ceramic developments of the 
past five years, however, have radically altered 
the picture. New methods of production and 
new types of ceramic coatings, devised to lower 
costs, decrease chipping and increase versatility, 
have been introduced and are being improved 
constantly by ceramic engineers. They may well 
catch paint people off guard. 

We hoisted the warning signal to our readers 
back in 1952. It is quite evident that it should 
be repeated with more emphasis now ‘in view of 
the boasts made at the recent conference of the 
American Ceramic Society. 





Rigid Production Schedules... 
Minimum Inventories 


call for CELLUFLEX’ PLASTICIZER 
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Many manufacturers—with their eye on production schedules 
and cost sheets—are insuring themselves against slowdowns 
without maintaining large inventories. They specify Cellufiex 


Plasticizers. 


These manufacturers have discovered that they can depend on 
prompt delivery from conveniently located Celanese distribution 
centers. They buy at minimum prices by ordering combination 
shipments of Celanese P’asticizers and Solvents in compart- 


mented tankwagons, tankcars, or mixed drum carloads. 


Celanese—pioneer jn the development of flame-retarding 
plasticizers—can offer you experienced assistance in plastics 
formulating. The Celanese Technical Service and Application 
Laboratories is equipped to give you pilot-plant conditions for 


many of your studies and tests. 


Celanese Corporation of America 


- - aati 
“a 
> a DESCRIPTIVE DATA 

e COLOR | SPECIFIC ESTER | PERMANGANATE | REFRACTIVE INDEX 
coe ll GRADE | APPEARANCE | APHA | GRAVITY acipity | VALUE | TIME, Min. 6» 25° 
or Max. | @20/20°C. % Min. | (in Minutes) “— 

DOL* Clear 
ricresy! phosphate Technical | transparent 75 1.165 + .005 | 0.01 ‘*) 99 30 1.553 
coal tar base liquid 

A) CELLUFLEX* 179 Clear 

tricresy! phosphate Technical | transparent 150 1.165 + .005 | 0.01 ‘*) 99 30 1.553 
petroleum base liquid 

LUFLEX* 112 arer 
papers Technical | transparent | 40 | 1.210+ .005| 0.01‘) | 99 30 1.560 
a mixed ester liquid 
CELLUFLEX* TPP : White “a a a) 
Ripheny| phospho Technical | White 20 | 1.202+.005'''1 0.003 | 99 30 1.550 

>. 

e* Clear y 
CELLOELEX* DBP Technical | transparent 50 1.045 + .001 | 0.01 () 98 _ 1.490 / 
dibutyl phthalate liquid wy, 

~— : - 7 
" Clear 
CELLUFLEX* DOP™.] Technical | transparent 50 0.986 + .002 | 0.01 ‘” 98 - 1.485 
dioctyl phthalate Pea liquid 
= %. as phosphoric, max. (4) molter 
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CHEMICALS 


Chemical Division, Dept.558-B 
180 Madison Avenue, New Yok 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S: Par. ff. 
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TOP QUALITY 


... key to more sales 


MARK Iifl 


MARK II*) 


TOP QUALITY | ‘1 COLOR 
TOP QUALITY | (, GLOSS 
TOP QUALITY | (7, DURABILITY 





The uniform high quality of the Neo-Spectras has been 
a contributing factor in the deep color, high gloss and 
rugged durability of many of America’s leading lac- 
quers and enamels. Why not let these superior blacks 
work for you? Our Technical Service Department is 
always ready to help in developing better formulations. 
Write us. 


* Also available in beaded form 
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Danel Super High Density Mill Linings 


are installed in the same way that the con- 
ventional Porcelain Linings are installed 
—and just as simply. But—and this should 
interest you if production costs are impor- 
tant—McDanel Super High Density Mill 
Linings will outlast two and a half regular 
porcelain linings — saving about 44% in 
the cost of the lining bricks—a great 
amount of down time and relining expense. 


Get full information from your jobber 


—or write direct. 





Other McDANEL Products 


Laboratory Grinding Jars and Jar Mills 
Special Shapes . . . Mill Head Assemblies 
Tank and Dryer Linings 
Grinding Balls (Porcelain or High Density) 











BECAUSE 
YOU GET... 


MORE PRODUCTION 
LONGER LIFE 

LESS CONTAMINATION 
LESS DOWN TIME 
GREATER ECONOMY 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 


McDANEL REFRACTORY PORCELAIN CO.) 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNA. 
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RHOPLEX AC-33 ACRYLIC RESIN EMULSION FOR 
FAST-DRYING WATER PAINTS AND PRIMERS 


Fast drying is one of the chief advantages of water 
paints and primers prepared with the new Rohm 
& Haas acrylic resin emulsion RHopLEx AC-33. 
Using paints based upon RuHopLex AC-33, it is 
possible to paint immediately after priming with- 
out removing the scaffold and setting it up again. 
Paints and primers based on RHopLex AC-33 are 
easy to prepare, and offer exceptional package 
stability. In addition, they provide: 


FREEDOM FROM ODOR. This feature is particu- 
larly important to restaurants, hotels, and institu- 
tions, since it means freshly-painted rooms can be 
used almost immediately. It is also important to 


CHEMICALS 


ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PROBUUETS Division 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


*RHOPLEX and PLEXIGLAs are trademarks, 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 


home owners who object to the smell of many paints. 


EXCELLENT WHITE. RHop_ex AC-33 is chemically 
related to Prexicias*, the familiar transparent 
plastic. Both are water white in color. White 
paints are not discolored by the vehicle and, there- 
fore, retain maximum whiteness even under the 
most rigorous conditions. 


The coupon will bring you more information and 
a sample of Ruoptex AC-33. With your first 
brush-outs, you’ll want to talk to us about a full- 
scale evaluation program. 


RHOPLEX paints are easier to make, easier to sell. 
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ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me technical literature on RHOPLEX AC-33. [_] 
Please send me a sample of RHOPLEX AC-33. [_] 


Name 
Company. 
Address 
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I; YOU want faster shipments and better inventory 
control of your phthalic anhydride, remember this: 
Pittsburgh is practically dead center on any map of 
America’s great industrial heart area. So whatever 
your location—near Louisville or Buffalo, Chicago or 
Boston, you can count on practically 24-hour ship- 
ment of flake or molten P.A. from our Neville Island 
plant. 


















Ammonium Sulphate 

meta, para-Cresol ortho-Cresol 

Phenol Phthalic Anhydride 
alpha-Picoline beta, gamma-Picoline 

Hydrochloric Acid Isonicotinic Acid 

Pyridine 


Benzene 
Naphthalene 


Toluene Xylene Xylenol 
Sulphuric Acid —66° and Oleum 
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In Phthalic Anhydride PITTSBURGH is. 
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And here’s another advantage worth consider- 
ing. In one, completely integrated production cycle, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical guality-controls every step 
of our ats production from coal to phthalic an- 
hydride. You benefit by maximum P.A. purity, low 
color value and uniformly low maleic anhydride 
content. @ We'll be glad to send you samples or 
technical data and assistance. Call or write us today. 
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COAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
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Grant Building + Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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SOnROL 


THINNERS ARE 
INHERENTLY ODORLESS 


S 
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Now you can eliminate the pungent smell of 
ordinary mineral spirits from your line of in- 
terior finishes with Soltrol odorless thinners. 


Both Soltrols are inherently odorless. ai FREE TEST SAMPLES 


Physical and chemical properties of these ; = 
new solvents are well suited to odorless paint = ume fo test Philips 66 Solirolet 
fesmeiations eS We'll gladly send you samples for 

. ie ma , ; . m evaluation. Just tell us how much 
PR pl nl ee shipment in 4,000 : Soltrol you need to prove to your- 
, g cars. self the advantages of odorless 


Write for complete information. Soltrols in your products. 
*A Trademark 


PHILLIPS 66 SOLTROL 130 
Boiling Range (Approx.) 
Initial Boiling Point 
End Point 
Kauri Butanol Number 
PHILLIPS 66 SOLTROL 170 
Boiling Range (Approx.) 
Initial Boiling Point 
End Point 
Kauri Butanol Number 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division * Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
13 
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DOW 


ANNOUNCING... 
MORE DOW LATEX PRODUCTION 


New production facilities to maintain your supply of 
high quality DOW LATEXES 
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With the ever-increasing demand for latex base 
paints, maintaining your supply of high quality latex 
is of prime importance. To assure adequate capacity 
to meet these demands at all times, Dow is construct- 
ing two new additions to its latex plants in Velasco, 
Texas and Midland, Michigan . . . and a complete 
new plant in Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 


These new plants represent Dow’s third major 
addition to production facilities for latexes. Upon 
completion, they will further insure the constant 
supply of high quality latexes you will require for 


your formulation of superior latex paint products. 


New production -facilities such as these are only a 
part of Dow’s long-term planning. Production 
methods are constantly being improved to assure 
higher quality. Research is bringing new latex 
developments which will mean new products for you. 
And always, Dew Technical Service is ready to assist 
you in developing and improving your paint. Look 
to Dow for your latex requirements . . . high quality, 
supply, new developments and technical assistance, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, 


you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 








YOULL BE A JUMP 
AHEAD... 


by selecting from Carbide's 


wide range of solvents—more 
than 75 esters, ketones, 


alcohols, and glycol ethers. 




















An outstanding example to meet your solvent needs is the 
versatile glycol-ether, Butyl ‘‘Cellosolve.” It is an excellent 
solvent for alkyd, phenolic, and nitrocellulose resins, industrial 
cleaners, insecticides, and herbicides. Butyl “Cellosolve”’ is also a 
mutual solvent in soluble metal-cutting and textile oils. 

But no matter what your solvent needs may be, it’s always a 
wise move to check with Carbide and Carbon, the solvent center. 

HY For further information on solvents, or any of Carbide’s chem- 
icals, write to our sales office nearest you. Ask for your copy 


Offices in Principal Cities 


of the new booklet, “Physical Properties of Synthetic Organic 


In Canada 


: 
4 
4 
% 
C@ibice and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto Chemicals 9 (F-6136) 
& 2 
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E astman 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 


‘I-butyl acetate 
isobutyl acetate 


The only REAL DIFFERENCE to you 


may be their COST 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 





Are you cashing in on the savings that 
isobutyl acetate can bring you? 

Many lacquer manufacturers are. 
In their lacquer thinner formulations, 
n-butyl acetate and other solvents are being successfully re- 
placed in part or entirely with lower-priced isobutyl acetate. 

For example, in the widely used federal specification 
thinner TT-T-266a, the use of isobutyl acetate Has resulted 
in a 4% savings in material costs. The use of isobutyl acetate 
in this thinner and the resulting savings is typical of a number 
of formulations prepared and tested in our laboratories. 

In many plants, deliveries of isobutyl acetate are being 
made directly into the tanks formerly used for n-butyl 
acetate. These companies are making an extra profit on 
every gallon of lacquer that leaves their plant. 

Today, Eastman isobutyl acetate is finding wide accept- 
ance as a lacquer solvent in its own right as well as a 
satisfactory replacement for n-butyl acetate. Its quality is 
uniformly high. Its price is low and stable. 

For detailed information on how this Eastman solvent can 
reward formulators interested in exploring new ways to cut 
costs, write to Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Chemicals 
Division, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.—7 Hollis St.; Cincinnati— Carew To ver; 
Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Louis— Continental Bldg.; Houston—412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co.j 
San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Bivd.; Portland —520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 
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The admiration of the neighborhood, the pride of the 
painter and the joy of the homeowner . . . these come not 
only from the painting, but also the paint. 


Proper selection of the titanium pigment content—an 
indispensable part of today’s paints—means the choice of 
TITANOX® titanium pigments to put more pride into the 
paint for everybody. 

These pigments are offered in a a from chalking 


type anatase—TITANOX-AMO to highly chalking-resistant 
rutile—TITANOX-RA-NC, plus the unique titanium 


2 
paint iob calcium pigment—TITANOX-RCHT. 


You can readily select the types and proportions of 
these pigments best suited to the niiiie needed in your 


* ® 
begi ree with exterior paints for your market. And our extensive 


experience covering many years of testing and observation 
of exterior paints of all kinds in many different 


Ti TANOX® localities is waiting to serve you. Titanium Pigment 
Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
Atlanta 2; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 
Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 


& « 
9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 
in the paint Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 


TITANOX 
the brightest name in fugments 








TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


2187 Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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ALODIZING 


Alodizing with “Alodine,’* a new technique in the 
protective coating of aluminum, was made available for 
production-scale use in 1946. Since that time Alodizing 
has largely supplanted the more elaborate, costly and 
time-consuming anodic treatments in the aircraft and 


other industries. 


Continuous and successful industrial use has clearly 
demonstrated the simplicity and economy of the Alodiz- 
ing process as well as the effectiveness of the “Alodine” 
amorphous coatings, particularly as a base for paint. In 
fact, the paint-bond that Alodized aluminum provides has 
been found to be superior to that possible with chromic 


acid anodizing. 


The corrosion-resistance of unpainted aluminum Alo- 
dized with “Alodine” Nos. 100 or 300 is excellent, easily 
meeting the requirements of Specification MIL-C-5541. 
However, a need for protection of unpainted aluminum, 
even better than that obtained with chromic acid ano- 


dizing, has long been recognized. 


NEW IMPROVED “ALODINE” DEVELOPED 
By ACP RESEARCH CHEMISTS 


Several years of intensive research have now led to a 
new type of “Alodine,” des:gnated as “Alodine” No. 
1200. This new protective coating chemical forms an 
amorphous mixed metallic oxide coating of low dielectric 
resistance that provides unusually high corrosion-resist- 
ance for unpainted aluminum. In addition, it forms an 
excellent paint bond that approaches closely the high 
quality obtained with the earlier types of “Alodine.” 

After having been tested for conformance with Specifi- 
cation MIL-C-5541, “Alodine” No. 1200 is now about 


to go into production. 


PROCESS DETAILS 


“Alodine” No. 1200 is the only essential chemical 
needed to prepare the coating bath and the final rinse 
bath. One of its unique features is that it can be used in 
tanks in an immersion process, or, in a multi-stage power 
washer in a spray process, or, with a slight adjustment 
of pH, with brush or portable spray equipment in a 
manual process. This means that even where the simple 
production equipment is not available, or where touching 
up of damaged coatings pteviously Alodized or anodized 
is required, excellent protection and paint bonding can 
still be obtained with practically no equipment. 


*"Alodine” Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





CHEMICALS 


PROCESSES 


Detroit, Michigan 





NEW PROTECTIVE COATING CHEMICAL FOR ALUMINUM 





All three methods of application easily meet the re- 
quirements of Specification MIL-C-5541. 


Process sequence for all three methods of application 
is the same as for other standard grades of “Alodine” 
such as Nos. 100, 300, and 600, viz.: 1. Pre-cleaning. 
2. Rinsing. 3. Alodizing. 4. Rinsing. 5. Acidulated rins- 
ing. 6. Drying. 

Coating time in an immersion process ranges from 2 
to 8 minutes and in a mechanized spray process is about 
30 seconds. “Alodine” No. 1200 baths are operated at 
room temperatures (70° to 100°F.) and heating is 
required only if the bath has gotten cold after a “down” 
period. 


RECOMMENDED USES FOR “ALODINE”’ 
No. 1200 


“Alodine” No. 1200 is specifically recommended for 
coating wrought products that are not to be painted or 
are to be only partially painted; and for coating casting 
and forging alloys whether or not these are to be painted. 
“Alodine” Nos. 100 and 300 are still recommended for 
coating wrought products such as venetian blind slats, 
awnings, etc., that are invariably painted. 


RESULTS OF TENSILE TESTS 


This new “‘Alodine’’ not only retards v 
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SALT SPRAY COMPLIANCE WITH TENSILE 
— EXPOSURE REQUIREMENTS OF MiIL-C-5541 
168 hrs. passes 
= 250 hrs. passes 
AD 500 hrs fails 
detains 1000 hrs. fails 
BRUSH 168 hrs. passes 
“*ALODINE”’ 250 hrs. passes 
No. 1200 500 hrs. passes 
1000 hrs. passes 
DIP 168 hrs. passes 
“ALODINE" 250 hrs. passes 
No. 1200 500 hrs. passes 
7 1000 hrs. passes 
DIP 168 hrs. passes 
“ ALODINE” 250 hrs. fails 
No. 100 500 hrs. fails 
1000 hrs. fails 
168 hrs. passes 
CONVENTIONAL 250 hrs. fails 
oe ste 500 hrs fails 
TREATN . ; 
ee 1000 hrs. fails 
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Take it from the test panels 
Dutch Boy* —¢e | 


Basic Silicate 


45 X- 


White Lead ——___ 





has what it takes 
to make foolproof exterior paints 


al foolproof exterior paints... 
“lead.” 

“No question about that,” most 
paint makers will tell you. 

“And for ‘lead’ at its economical 

best,” many of the leaders add, 
“it’s ‘Dutch Boy’ Basic Silicate 
White Lead ‘45X’.” 
_ They know what they’re talk- 
ing about, too. They’ve not only 
seen the proof in their own ex- 
terior paints...in a lot fewer 
com) laints, for one thing. They’ve 
also seen it at Nationa! Lead’s 
Sayville Test Station, where ex- 
posure tests of many different 
pignients have been conducted for 
man. years. 


In white House Paints, ‘‘Dutch 
Boy” Basic Silicate White Lead 
**45X”’ improves self-cleaning 
properties, these tests prove. 


In tinted House Paints, it in- 
creases film durability and resist- 
ance to color changes. 


In Primers,‘‘45X’’ contributes 
greater adhesion, plus the water 
resistance to maintain the paint 
film’s adhesive bond. 

In Porch and Floor Enamels, it 
plasticizes the film, increases 
abrasion resistance, and improves 


adhesion. 


All these things adaptable 
“45X”’ does even though you use 
fewer pounds than with other 
white lead types. That’s because 
the reactive portion of each “45X” 
pigment particle is concentrated 
at the surface: thus, making 
available proportionately larger 
amounts of “lead.” 


Improve your exterior paints — 
yet save money. Standardize on 
“Dutch Boy” Basic Silicate White 


Lead “45X” in your formulations. 
* 


National Lead Company: New York 6; Atlanta; Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 
8; Cleveland 13; Dallas 2; Philadelphia 25; Pittsburgh 12; St. Louis 1; San 


Francisco 10; Boston 6 (National Lead Co. of Mass.). 
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*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





.. Ready to Roll f 


Usage for industrial alcohols has 
reached an unparalleled level dur- 
ing the past decade . . . creating a 
demand that Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, a pioneer in alcohol re- 
search and production, has answered 
by producing more ethyl! alcohols 
and derivatives for the chemical in- 
dustry. 

Over the supply lines of America 
move the CSC fleet of tank cars and 
tank trucks, bringing these essential 
chemicals to industry from its nation- 
wide network of strategically located 
plants and distribution points...ready 
to offer you unsurpassed service. 


CSC ethyl alcohols are available 
in all formulas and grades to meet 
the most exacting requirements of 
the pharmaceutical and industrial 
trades. 
ALCOHOLS 
Rossville Hexagon® Cologne Spirits 
Rossville Algrain® Alcohol U.S.P. 
Rossville Gold Shield® U.S.P. 
Shellacol © 
Quixol Quakersol © 
DERIVATIVES 
Ethyl Acetate* Diethyl Maleate*Acetaldehyde 


Write or phone Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. for full information. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


COMMERCIAL Spy veytS CORPORATION 


ALDEHYDES . ALCOHOLS ° ESTERS . AMINES © AMINOALCOHOLS 
PLASTICIZERS +© INTERMEDIATES 


AMMONIA + NITROPARAFFINS © SOLVENTS -* 
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rom Coast to Coast 


Butanol Aminohydroxy Compounds 
Butyl Lactate Riboflavin Crystals 

Buty! Acetate Hydroxylammonium Salts 
Buty! Stearate Nitroparaffins 

Dibuty! Phthalate Formaldehyde N.F. 
Tributy! Phosphate Pentaerythritol 

Methanol Acetone 

Ammonia Methylamines 
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 Shteber or sensitivity and unique 
specificity—these advantages make 
isotopic and chromatographic ultra- 
microtechniques invaluable tools for 
scientific progress. 

Whereas conventional chemical analy- 
tical methods require milligram quan- 
tity samples, microchemical and certain 
physical analyses call for microgram 
quantities. With chemical methods it 
is often impossible to identify individual 
complex mixture. 
paper 


components of a 
With isotopic techniques or 
chromatography, however, you can 
uniquely isolate and specifically identify 
components of microgram 
regardless of com- 


individual 
samples with ease 
plexity. 

Isotopic methods are more than a 
trillion times more sensitive than chemi- 
cal methods. You can detect short- 
lived isotopes with as little as 10,000 
atoms which may weigh approximately 
10°’ grams. 

Radiochemical detection is so specific 
that you can trace an unweighable 
amount of a radioisotope through a 
series of complicated chemical reactions 
and identify it with certainty at any 
point during the course of these reac- 
tions. 

As paint technologists, you want to 
know what others have done and what 
you can do with the isotopic and chrom- 
atoyraphic techniques to help you solve 
your problems. This survey explores 
possible applications to the coatings 
industries. 

\ few background facts will be given 
lp you interpret existing data and 
tide your use of the isotopic and 
natographic techniques in your 
o-day work. 
ese conditions call for isotopic or 
natographic procedures: 

When minute quantities of a 
material must be observed. 


Heiberger is connected with the Oil and 
Laboratories of the National Lead Co., 
phia, Pa. 


general subject matter of this paper was 
ed by the author as a lecture on December 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology, in 
inar course on Protective Coatings which 
ynsored by the Chicago Paint and Varnish 
ion Club. 


By PHILIP HEIBERGER, Ph. D.* 


2. When material being traced is 
difficult to separate from other 
substances with which it is as- 
sociated. 

These conditions 

procedures 

1. When a substance must be lo- 
cated with respect to the posi- 
tion of others in a_ sample. 
When a sample must be an- 
alyzed non-destructively or in 


call for isotopic 


place. 
When an analysis is to be made 
before some further change oc- 
curs. 
4. When material is to be traced 
in the presence of itself. 
Radioisotopes can be used three ways: 
1. They can be used as a source of 
radiation, where use is made 
only of the radiations. The 
rays can be used to observe 
fluid flow, to locate leaks, to 
control manufacturing 
esses, to gauge film thicknesses 
and to serve as radiographic 


pre C- 


sources. 
They can be used as tracer 
elements. Minute amounts will 
indicate when physical or 
chemical changes occur and 
when a process is working prop 
erly. 

They can be used as a source 
of radiation energy. Biological 
systems can be modified and 
chemical reactions can be initi- 
ated. 

Chromatography, for the purposes of 
this discussion, is primarily an analyti- 
cal tool. Routine chromatographic 
procedures can simplify many separa- 
tion problems. In this way chromatog- 
raphy can help you gain a better under- 
standing of resinification and “‘drying”’ 
reactions, the key, after all, to better 
surface coatings. 

This topic embraces such a large 
body of information that one cannot 
possibly give complete coverage to 
every use, technique, and potentiality 
in one short article. An attempt will 
be made to give feasonable coverage 
of the minimum essentials of isotopic 
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ISOTOPIC AND CHROMATOGRAPHIC 
TECHNIQUES APPLIED TO 


and chromatographic techniques, high- 
lighting those points particularly inter- 
esting to paint people. 


Measurement of Radioactivity 


You will recall that isotopes are ele- 
ments having identical atomic numbers 
but different atomic weights and that 
chemical behavior is dependent upon 
the configuration of the atom’s outer 
electron shell. Chemical behavior is 
essentially a function of atomic number 
and not of atomic mass. Therefore, all 
tracer work is based on the near-valid 
assumption that the radioactive atoms 
behave identically with the correspond- 
ing stable atoms. 

Radioactive elements emit three types 
of rays or particles: alpha rays, beta 
rays and gamma rays. Alpha rays, the 
weakest, are particles of mass, four bear- 
ing a positive charge of two. Beta rays 
are high velocity electrons approximate- 
ly 100 times more penetrating than 
alpha rays. Gamma rays are extremely 
penetrating electromagnetic rays, (about 
100 times more penetrating than beta 
rays). They are similar to x-rays but 
shorter in wave length. 

The radiations associated with radio- 
active isotopes form the basis for radio- 
chemical analyses. In other words, you 
measure the secondary effects of ioniza- 
tion. A charged particle through a 
given medium leaves a trail of ions. The 
ions can discharge a charged body at a 
rate proportional to the intensity of 
radiation. When an electric potential 
is maintained across a gas-filled space, 
ions and electrons drift apart with 
speeds dependent upon the field gradient 
and the gas pressure. This produces a 
current which can be measured. 

Various devices have been designed 
to record intensities of ionization under 
different conditions. Three such de- 
vices are electroscopes, ionization cham- 
bers, and Geiger-Muller (G-M) counters. 
The effectiveness of each depends upon 
the required sensitivity and _ the 
strength of the radioactive source. 
Sometimes, you can use other methods 
to record intensities. Photographic 
methods, for example, although less 
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quantitative, are valuable for topo- 
graphical detection. 

What factors govern choice between 
radioactive and stable isotopes? We 
now know approximately a thousand 
forms of the 98 known elements. There 
are several hundred synthetic isotopes 
available and in addition, over 280 
stable isotopic forms and 40 radioiso- 
topes exist in nature. 

Each has advantages and drawbacks. 
Radioisotopes are easiest to detect but 
they are costly and may involve the 
danger of radiation injury. Stable iso 
topes, also costly, can serve, however, 
when the desired long-lived radioisotopes 
are unavailable or when the danger is 
too great. Stable isotopes are valuable, 
too, in certain phases of biochemical 
research because of their permanency 
and lack of physiological effect on living 
organisms. Their single disadvantage 
lies in the need for a mass spectrometer 
for detection. 

The minimum weight of a radioactive 
species capable of detection can be 
shown to be approximately 10°%TA 
grams. Thus, the smallest amount of 
a particular radioelement usable in a 
tracer experiment is proportional to its 
half-life T and to its mass number A. 
The shorter the half-life and the lower 
the mass number, the smaller will be 
the minimum weight necessary for con 
venient detection. For example, the 
half life of radiocarbon-14 is about 5:00 
years or 1.8 x 10!! seconds; the mass 
number is 14, herefore, the minimum 
detectable weight of this isotope is 
approximately 2.5 x 107! grams. 

A particle counter, such as an ioniza 
tion chamber, can, in principle, detect 
a single particle, but if you want to 
make reasonably accurate measure 
ments, the counting rate must apprecia 
bly exceed the background rate due to 
cosmic rays or atmospheric radioactivi 
ty. A minimum practical value would 
be about 20 counts per minute. In gen 
eral, only about 10% of the particles 
will actually enter the counter from a 
given source. Therefore, a material 
must emit particles at the rate of ap 
proximately 200 per minute to perform 
satisfactorily. 

All types of radioactive decay are 
unimolecular probability processes and 
kinetically of the first order. For 
practical purposes, a quantity called 
the specific activity is used tp indicate 
the rate of emission of charged particles 
{rom a unit weight of radioactive ma 
terials. Since detection depends upon 
these particles, the unit called the curi« 
gives a practical indication of the 
amount of tracer element present in a 
particular system. The curie is defined 
as the quantity of any radio-active 
material giving 3.7 x 10! disintegra 
tions per second. The specific activity 
is then expressed as the number of curies 
per gram of radioelement present, the 


weight to include both active and stable 
isotopes. On this basis, the specific 
activity of pure elemental radium is 1 
curie per gram. 

To measure absolute activity, you 
must estimate several correction fac- 
tors. Fortunately, exact activities are 
rarely necessary. Using some of the 
original labeled material, you can pre- 
pare a set of diluted standards, and from 
these, prepare a calibration curve of 
calculated versus observed activities. 
You can get satisfactory comparative 
results only if all samples have been 
prepared and measured uniformly. 

The measurement of radioactivity is 
a truly complex branch of applied 
physics which should properly be left 
to spec ialists. 

A simple but very useful measuring 
technique is the production of radio- 
autographs. This procedure depends 
upon the sensitivity of photographic 
emulsions to radiations. Good defini- 
tion is obtained by using thin sections 
of the material being examined in con- 
junction with a fast, fine grained photo- 
graphic emulsion. In this way, you can 
determine the distributions of labeled 
substances in deterioration, corrosion, 
of adhesional studies. 

Analytical Techniques 

Radioisotopes have proved useful 
adjuncts to numerous analytical pro- 
cedures. Established methods can be 
simplified and their sensitivity enhanced 
by radiochemical modification. Con- 
siderable attention must be paid to the 
analytical techniques, because most 
tracer applications depend on sensitive 
analytical determinations. 

There are three special analytical 
procedures uniquely associated with 


radioisotopes. The first method is 
known as tracer analysis. This in- 
volves the addition of a small known 
amount of a radioactive element to a 


system in which the total quantity of 
the element is known. In view of the 
chemical identity of the inactive and 
radioactive isotopes, the proportion of 
stable to radioactive isotopes, i.e., the 
specific activity, will always remain the 
same after allowing for natural decay. 
\ determination of the radioactive iso- 
tope at any time will indicate the total 
amount of the element present in a 
system 

lracer analysis is useful in the 
measurement of low vapor pressures 
and small solubilities, where ordinary 
analytical methods are usually inaccur- 
ate. The principle has also been used 
to test the effectiveness of precipitation 
processes, which is, in a sense, equi- 
valent to the determination of low solu- 
bilities. The method could be useful 
to study solvent retention or plasticizer 
migration continuously, non-destruc- 
tively and instantaneously. 

In a second method, isotopic dilution 





analysis, an amount of radioelement 
mixed in known ratio with stable atoms 
of the same element is introduced to a 
system. Any change in this ratio will 
be due to the dilution caused by the 
amount of that element already present 
in the system. The unknown amount of 
element originally present is determined 
by the change in ratio of radioactive to 
stable element. Isotopic dilution an- 
alysis eliminates the need for quantita- 
tive chemical separation and for an 
absolute chemical analysis. You need 
only measure ratio values. This method 
is particularly suitable for determining 
amounts of substance in a system too 
small to be measured by other chemical 
or physical methods or for determining 
amounts of substance in a system that 
cannot be quantitatively separated. 

In many cases you can start with a 
mixture containing as the unknown an 
already labeled substance. You can 
then add a known amount of unlabeled 
compound, isolate the substance and 
determine its isotope concentration. 
This technique is called inverse dilution 
analysis. It has two distinct advan- 
tages. First of all, you can determine 
very small amounts of concentrations, 
and secondly, you need not label the 
pure diluting compound that you add. 

Isotope dilution techniques are valu 
ble for determining efficiencies of ex 
traction and precipitation processes, 
for determining purities of compounds, 
for identifying decomposition products, 
and for determining solubilities and 
surface area coefficients. 

The third method of isotope analysis 
is called activation analysis. A _ speci- 
men containing a very small quantity of 
an element which may be difficult to 
determine is exposed to deuterons in a 
cyclotron or to neutrons in a nuclear 
reactor. One (or more) of the stable 
isotopes of the elements is thus ‘‘acti 
vated’. That is, it is converted into 
a radioisotope which you can then de 
tect by its characteristic radiation and 
half-life. By using a comparison sample 
containing a known proportion of the 
given element and treating it in the 
same way, you can even make the an 
alysis quantitative. 


Source of Radiation Measurements 


The simplest and most widely used 
type of radioisotope application in- 
volves use of the radiation only. Whea 
anything is placed between a radioav- 
tive source and a detecting instrumen', 
a measurable reduction of radiation 
intensity occurs. The rapidly expanc- 
ing use of radioisotopes in thickness 
gauges, liquid level gauges, densi‘ y 
meters and in radiographic testing d.- 
vices depends upon this principle. 

The absorption of beta or gamma ra’'s 
by matter has been utilized in the co:- 
struction of thickness gauges. Te 
material to be measured is placed | e- 
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een a source and detector. Because 
1.e amount of radiation transmitted is 
versely proportional to _ thickness, 
eters may be calibrated to read 
rectly in thickness. The outstanding 
ivantage of radioactive thickness 
, iuges over other equivalent devices is 
iat no mechanical contact is necessary. 
ou can therefore, measure the thick- 
‘ss of paper, rubber, plastic or sheet 
etals continuously and non-destruc- 
tively during production. Furthermore, 
the measurements are extremely sensi- 
tive, precise and adaptable to automatic 
control of roller settings. 


Another type of thickness gauge 
measures the back scattering of beta 
rays rather than the absorption. A 
back scattering device requires that both 
source and detector be placed on the 
same side of the material. Because 
back scattering is a function of the 
atomic number and thickness of a ma- 
terial, the method is effective as long 
as the atomic number of the coating and 
the substrata are different. This gauge 
is invaluable for continuously deter- 
mining and controlling the thickness of 
one material on another; for example, 
thicknesses of any protective coating 
on metal, adhesive on tape, lacquer or 
glaze on paper, zinc on galvanized iron 
and so on. 

You can easily adapt a scanning back 
scattering beta ray gauge so that it will 
make continuous records of thickness 
profiles on sheets, coated abrasives and 
similar products. 

Another modification of the thickness 
gauge is the liquid level gauge. When 
a liquid whose height is being measured 
comes between source and detector, 
observed radiation decreases rapidly. 
If a float containing gamma radiator 
cobalt-60 is inside the tank, the level of 
greatest activity of a geiger counter 
moving up and down outside the tank 
will indicate liquid level. When cor- 
rosion or high temperatures are factors, 
both source and detector may be located 
outside the liquid container. You can 
adapt this method to automatic record- 
ing and control of liquid levels. 

Similarly, corrosion or scale formation 

closed tanks or pipes can be deter- 
iined without dismantlement. Either 

eflection or transmission type gamma 
gauge will measure the wall thick- 

s at any point. 

You can use radioisotopes as movable 

iation sources to serve as an indicator 

following either an object or the 
vement of mass in bulk. In many of 
se applications the isotopes need not 

a normal component of the process 

‘am. You are interested primarily in 

radioactivity, not its source. ‘Thus 
circulation rate of fluids containing 
sotope can be measured by recording 
rate of passage of activity. If the 
‘ctor is connected to feedback con- 


trol, circulation can be controlled auto- 
matically. 

Radioisotopes can also locate leaks 
in buried or inaccessible pipelines. 
You inject into the pipeline an intense 
short lived isotope such as Iodine-131. 
The radioactive material will flow out at 
the point of leak making its location 
easy even through heavy layers of con- 
crete. Sewers and other underground 
lines can be mapped this way. 

You can now automatically control 
dipping processes involving paints, 
metal or ceramic coatings simply by 
adding minute amounts of a suitable 
isotope to the coating solution and plac- 
ing a geiger counter along the assembly 
line. The counter instantly and non- 
destructively determines deviations in 
film thickness. The change is mani- 
fested by deviations in the signal 
strength which can be used either to 
control the specific gravity of the dip- 
ping solution or to alter the rate of 
dipping. 

Because scattering is a function of the 
density and composition of a fluid, a 
density gauge utilizing the scattering 
of gamma rays can be constructed for 
the determination of specific gravities. 
Such a gauge can be used to measure 
and control the density of a process 
solution during manufacture. For ex- 
ample, the homogeneity of complex 
mixtures, such as paints, can be rapidly 
determined by locating detector tubes 
in strategic places around the mixing 
tank. With this scheme, a short lived 
gamma emitter introduced with one of 
the paint constituents will indicate the 
mixing time required ‘for uniformity. 

In electroplating, you can determine 
the concentration of a critical chemical 
by adding to the bath an isotope of the 
critical component. A measurement of 
the activity of the bath will rapidly 
record the strength of that component 
at any time. You can readily adapt 
this procedure to the control of pickling 
baths, metal pretreatment baths or 
dipping solutions. 

Radiographic testing, probably the 
oldest industrial application of radio- 
activity, is becoming more and more 
popular in inspection control. The 
method consists of placing a radioactive 
source on one side of a sample under- 
going test and a photographic film on 
the other side. The density of the 
developed film will indicate the location 
of any flaw or fissure in the sample. 
This is because radiation penetrates 
through imperfections more _ readily 
resulting in greater exposure to the film. 
Radiocobalt releases gamma rays of 
about the same penetration as radium 
but is available in large quantities at 
comparatively low cost with a higher 
specific activity than the radium. The 
high specific activity permits much 
shorter exposure times resulting in 
greater definition of detail. 
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You can study the application proper- 
ties of new paints by means of radiogra- 
phy. It is possible to determine non- 
destructively the presence of pin holes 
or non-uniformity of paint coatings. 
You prepare a test surface by electro- 
plating panels with an appropriate 
metallic isotope. Then you apply the 
coating and cure it under normal operat- 
ing conditions. A radiograph will lo- 
cate any film failures or surface irregu- 
larities. You can keep the photographic 
film as a permanent record but the panel 
can be reused many times. 


Radioisotopes as Tracers 


There are many tracer applications 
of radioisotopes in physical and chemi- 
cal research, but because their usage 
requires specialized techniques which 
are complex and expensive, they are 
still relatively unexploited. As a result, 
isotopes are used only after other meth- 
ods fail. For this reason they sometimes 
appear to be the panacea for all un- 
solvable problems. 

In tracer applications, the important 
factor is the chemistry of the radio- 
elements. The radiations serve only as 
a convenient means of detection and 
distinction. By tracer experiments, it 
is possible to determine physical and 
chemical properties, measure separation 
efficiencies, study various types of inter- 
facial phenomena, follow surface and 
bulk migrations or distributions, in- 
vestigate mechanisms and rates of re- 
actions as well as perform many types 
of analyses. 

A typical experiment may involve the 
following considerations: 

1. Synthesis of an_ isotopically 

labeled compound. 
Introduction of the labeled 
compound into the experimen- 
tal system. 

3. Execution of the experiment. 

4. Isotopic analyses of the prod- 

ducts from the experiment. 

Many special techniques and syn- 
thetic methods have been developed for 
labeling inorganic compounds and syn- 
thesizing organic compounds. The 
syntheses have been carried out by 
means of chemical and _ biosynthetic 
methods. In studying heterogeneous 
systems or living organisms, it is often 
impossible to introduce the labeled 
compound where desired and therefore 
isotopic exchange or neutron irradiation 
reactions must be utilized. 

Problems of synthesis and introduc- 
tion of labeled compounds are often the 
most challenging phases of an experi- 
ment and call for considerable ingenuity 
on the part of the experimental scien- 
tist. An intimate and extensive knowl- 
edge of each problem must be had before 
setting up an experiment. Since this 
is a survey article, experimental details 
of this kind cannot be explored. The 
best way to demonstrate the versatility 
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and uniqueness of the isotopic indicator 
techniques is to describe in sufficient 
detail a number of applications which 
are or could be related to surface coat 
ings technology. 

Since radiations from radioisotopes 
are so easily detected, the measurement 
of limited solubilities may be made. 
The solubility of water in hydrocarbons 
was determined by use of tritium labeled 
water. In extractive crystallization 
studies, the solubility of urea in mineral 
oil and the extent of association be- 
tween the paraffin oils and urea are 
under investigation. 

It is well known that film behavior 
often depends upon pigment dispersion. 
In this respect, a study was made of 
tagged carbon black dispersed in rubber. 
The carbon distribution was observed 
by radioautography and the expected 
correlation was noted between carbon 
distribution and tensile strength. 

The resistance of asphalt to water is 
being studied with the aid of radio 
active calcium chloride. The physical 
chemistry of soaps, detergents, wetting 
agents, foamers and antifoamers are 
being studied by many groups. 

Because oxygen increases the hard- 
ness and brittleness and decreases the 
workability of titanium and zirconium, 
a precise analysis of oxygen was needed. 
This was developed by mixing a known 
amount of the metal with a known 
weight of oxygen-18 tagged oxide with 
enough graphite to convert all the metal 
to carbide. Heating the carbide in a 
vacuum produces carbon monoxide and 
carbon dioxide which can be analyzed 
by the mass spectrograph to determine 
the ratio of natural to isotopic oxygen. 
The ratio in the gas is the same as that 
in the mixture of sample and the labeled 
standard. A simple calculation gives 
the oxygen content of the original 


sample. A similar procedure has been 
used for determining oxygen in organic 
compounds. 


It is possible to study the sedimenta- 
tion of pigments in viscous systems 
without disturbing the system by using 
radioactively labeled pigments. Two 
methods are suggested; the first uses a 
directional counter set to measure the 
activity at any desired height of the 
sedimenting system. The second ex 
amines the rate of arrival of activity at 
the bottom of the sedimenting system. 
Using an isotope of low penetrability, 
a G-M counter will record only the 
activity of a thin layer adjacent to the 
bottom. The presence of even a rela- 
tively small number of oversize particles 
will produce an outrageous result. The 
efficiency of grinding or dispersing 
processes may thus be evaluated. 

Analytical chemists and pigment 
manufacturers have many practical in- 
terests in common; some of these are: 

1. Purity and purification meth- 


ods, 
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a. adsorption and coprecipita- 
tion 
b. precipitate aging 
c. trace analysis 

2. Methods for development and 
improvement of material an- 


alvsis and process control. 

a. efficiencies of separation, i.e. 
extraction, precipitation, fil- 
tration 

b. effect of various factors or 
process variations. 

It is clearly impossible to explore all 
the above situations, but citing just one 
out of many experiments shows that 
freshly formed precipitates are in con 
tinuous equilibrium with their mother 
liquor. In the case of freshly formed 
precipitates of lead sulfate and lead 
sulfate solutions, there was a complete 
exchange of tracer lead which decreased 
as the age of the precipitate increased. 

In this category might be mentioned 
studies of the efficiencies of stripping 
compounds or paint removers, distri- 
bution of additives in heterogeneous 
systems such as latex paints, action of 
dispersing agents in mixed pigment 
systems, measurement of antifoamer 
distribution in the foam and in the bulk, 
and dyeing studies using labeled dyes. 

Radioisotopes are particularly suited 
for measuring transfer of small amounts 
of material from one surface to another 
under various conditions. In an ex- 
periment of this type, a radioactive me- 
tal might be moved over the surface of 
a non-active metal under particular 
conditions. The amount of radioactive 
material transferred to the non-active 
surface would indicate the amount of 
wear or transfer. If a lubricant were 
placed between the two surfaces, the 
effect of lubrication could be determined. 

The non-destructive determination of 
the amount of paint, lacquer or printing 
ink on a given area of certain non-uni- 
form surfaces is often pertinent. You 
can obtain this information by adding 
a known quantity of radioactive sub- 
stance to a printing ink. You make a 
print with the tagged ink and measure 
the activity of the print on a given area 
with a conventional G-M tube and 
scaler. The accuracy of this method is 
claimed to be three percent. 

Wear resistance of floor waxes was 
measured by mixing a salt of cobalt-60 
into various waxes before conventional 
application. Since the specific radio- 
activity of each wax compound was 
known, the weight of wax per unit area 
was also known. After a given number 
of abrasions, the activity of each surface 
was measured again. The wax weight- 
loss per unit area was calculated. This 
method can be applied to other surface 
materials under various conditions of 
wear, abrasion or weathering. With 
this method you can also use radioac- 
tive test plates and non-radioactive 
coatings. 


You can determine the movement of 
paints, waxes or preservatives in wood or 
other base materials with labeled coat 
ing compositions. The procedure in- 
volves cross sectioning or grinding away 
the underlying layers of base materia!. 
With the removal of each of these layers, 
vou check the remaining surface to 
determine the amount and distribution 
of radioactivity. 

The durability of a protective coating 
often depends upon the cleanliness of 
the surface to which it is applied. 
Ordinary methods of determining sur 
face cleanliness are insensitive; but 
recently, radioactive tracer techniques 
have been used to detect the quantity 
of contaminant retained by metal sur 
faces. As a standard vou can use a 
contaminant tagged with a radioactive 
organic compound. After cleaning you 
analyze the residue. 

If the surface of an insoluble pigment 
is treated with a tagged surface active 
agent, the activity of the pigment will 
indicate the extent of adsorption. 

Experimenters treated radioactive 
foils of pure metal with films of various 
lubricants and concluded that effective 
lubrication occurs only when chemical! 
reaction occurs between metal and lub 
ricant. They found reactions with the 
radioactive metal only when the mater 
ials were good lubricants. You can 
readily adapt this technique to studies 
of adhesion. 

A study of concentrations of wetting 
agents at a surface versus bulk con 
centrations shows that surface active 
agents will concentrate at the interface, 
wheras surface inactive agents will re 
main uniformly distributed. Differ 
ences in surface activity can then be 
readily and rapidly distinguished. 

To give you an idea of the kinds of 
studies involving interfacial phenomena, 
a few of those now underway are listed 
the effect of phosphate additives on the 
behavior of surface active agents, the 
wear of hardened steel-balls under 
different applications, the evaluation o! 
water displacing properties of rus 
preventive compounds, the interactior 
of surface active agents and detergent 
with surfaces, the attachment of ure: 
resins to paper pulp, the competitiy 
adsorption of chromate ion with chlorid 
and sulfate ions for metal surfaces and 
the sorption of water on various su! 
faces. There are many others. 

Only with radioisotopes can yo 
measure the diffusion of a substance int» 
itself or into another surface. Whe 
you want to determine the diffusion « 
meta! B into metal A, you prepare 
sample of B using a radioisotope of | 
You place this sample in contact with : 
sample of metal A for a desired tin 
interval. The depth of diffusion of 3 
into A can be measured by a radi - 
autograph of a cross section of A. TI 
diffusion coefficient can be obtained b / 
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| -iding this depth by the time of con- 

t. A and B can be identical sub- 

nces. 

The diffusion of sea water through 

tain marine paints has been studied. 

iniform paint film of known thickness 

»rmed on a mercury surface and then 

d and removed. This film serves 

1 semi-permeable membrane for the 

isurement of diffusion. Radiation 

isuring instruments are placed at 
end of a diffusion tank and radio- 
ive potassium chloride is added at 
opposite end. The tank is filled 
h artificial sea water at different 
concentrations on the two sides of 
paint film. The time required for 

e salt to diffuse through the membrane 

neasured and from it the efficiency of 
he paint is evaluated. 

You can investigate the permanency 
of plasticizers using these methods. 
For example, label a plasticizer with 
carbon-14 and mold it in a film of plas 
tic. You can rapidly determine the 
rate of migration of this compound onto, 
for example, a_ nitrocellulose coating 
test panel. 

In evaluating rust preventives, sur 
face films, stains, drainage marks and 
mottled patterns usually prevent visual 
identification of the rust on steel panels. 
The isotopic method obviates this diffi 
culty. Start with radioautographed 
panels plated with radioactive iron and 
expose to a corrosive condition. As 
the rust spots form, the radioactive iron 
is diluted with oxygen. This results in 
a decrease of radiation intensity at the 
surface which is readily observable on 
radioautographs. In_ this 
way, the various rust inhibitors can be 
evaluated without visual complications. 

Degradation, weathering or leaching 
experiments can be carried out with 
labeled paint films. The activity found 
in water collected from a test panel is 
a measure of alteration. By suitable 
labeling, you can even distinguish be- 
tween sulfur compounds derived from 
the sulfide component or from the sul 
fate component of lithopone. 

\lany migratory problems are now 
being studied. They include: penetra 
ion of preservatives in timber preser 

Mm, migration of metallic ions into 
lating compounds, the pattern of 
ogen diffusion through metals and 
s under high temperatures and 
ures, migration of 
sion polymerizations, wearing-away 
ard surfaces during dispersion 
‘sses, distribution of solute elements 


subsequent 


catalysts in 


loys, the influence of soluble salts 
pigments on film properties, mi- 
on or volatility of plasticizers in 
ics, solubility and diffusion of 
r in rubber, and many others. 

estigators of reaction mechanisms 
inding more and more uses for 
The oxidation 
under 


ictive materials. 


ymerization of vehicles 


the influence of driers, the most com- 
monly applied reaction in paint, is still 
insufficiently understood. As yet, no 
one has reported the application of 
radioisotopes to this problem, but re- 
search in closely allied fields indicates 
great potentialities. 

Sulfur-35 has been used as a tracer 
in determining the chain initiation in 
styrene emulsion polymerization. Es- 
sentially the problem is to determine 
the average number of sulfur atoms in- 
corporated in a polystyrene molecule 
formed under definite polymerization 
conditions. This requires a knowledge 
of the amount of sulfur per gram of 
polymer, which can be calculated from 
the specific activitv of the sulfur added 
as a persulfate and the measured radio- 
activity of the poivmer. Information 
concerning the molecular weight of the 
polymer is obtained from _ viscosity 
measurements. <A ratio of these quan 
tities for a given preparation yields the 
number of sulfur atoms per polystyrene 
molecule. By this method, a maximum 
of two sulfur atoms is involved in the 
formation of a polystyrene molecule. 
These measurements yield information 
concerning the quantity of sulfur pre 
sent, nothing about the chemical form. 

The mechanism of autoxidation has 
elucidated by non-radioactive 
tracer techniques. Deuterated com- 
pounds formed by replacing hydrogen 
atoms on the double bond has given 
concrete experimental evidence for a 
number of phenomena of autoxidation 


been 


reactions. The phenomena are: 

1. The initial attachment of oxy 
gen at the double bond and the 
inherent induction. 

The propagation of autoxida- 
tion by attack on the methy- 
lenic group, alpha to the double 
bond, during steady state. 
The presence of resonance in 
the free radicals formed and 
consequent shifting of the dou- 
ble bond. 
The location of hydrogen atoms 
contributing to the formation 
of the major portion of the 
water. 
The experiments have established 
four definite and distinct 
autoxidation thereby confirming British 
views. Water formation in autoxida- 
tion is the outcome of the primary de- 


states of 


composition of peroxides, mainly hy- 
formation of 
organic volatile products is the outcome 
decomposition at a 


droperoxides, and the 


of the secondary 
later stage. 

The mechanism of fungicidal action 
can be studied with radioactive fungi- 
cides. An experiment of this type con- 
sists of contacting the fungus spores 
with a solution of labeled fungicide. 
The spores will then be separated from 
the solution and the radioactivity of the 
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spores will indicate the amount of 
fungicide in them. 

Carbon-14 has been used in the study 
of interchange reactions between the 
esters of fatty acids at high tempera- 
tures. Consider a mixture of methyl- 
labeled methyl stearate and unlabeled 
methyl oleate. When this mixture is 
heated, an interchange occurs so that 
the radiocarbon is found on both the 
stearate and the oleate. If you remove 
the oleate by oxidation, you obtain a 
sample of methyl stearate possessing a 
specific activity lower then the original 
stearate. The ratio of these two quan- 
tities gives the measure of ester inter- 
change produced by heating. This 
method is suitable for examining the 
kinetics and mechanisms of ester inter- 
change in oil and varnish systems. 

Problems currently underway include 
studies of ionic polymerizations, mech- 
anisms of isomerization, Fischer-Trop- 
sch, alkylation, and other catalytic and 
non-catalytic hydrocarbon reactions, 
mechanisms of surface treatment of 
metals, the action of modifiers in syn- 
thetic polymers, the role of initiators 
in vinyl polymerizations, the number 
and nature of polymer chain end groups, 
the chemistry of short-lived free radi- 
cals, mechanisms of emulsion polymeri- 
zations, rates of copolymerization and 
mechanisms of stabilizers in plastics. 
Biological and Chemical Effects 

Work with radioactive 
always involves some danger but as a 
result of the feverish activity in the area 
of radiation protection and health 
physics, almost any intensity of radia- 
tion can now be safely handled. 

A major reason for fearing exposure 
to radiation is the ionizing effects in- 
duced by the alpha, beta, gamma, 
x- and neutron rays. All these radia- 
tions produce ion pairs in the air or the 
tissue in which they travel. As far as 
is known, all biological effects are a con- 
sequence of ionization and all effects of 
ionizing radiation are of a destructive 
nature. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
divert these destructive forces to man’s 
needs. 

In 1927 it was shown that the rate 
of mutations occurring with the com- 
mon fruit fly could be increased by ex- 
posure to x-rays. Since then, radiation 
induced mutations have been repeatedly 
observed in many life-forms. Because 
mutations induced by radiations are 
similar to those occurring spontan- 
eously, radiations are believed only to 
increase the probability but not the 
characteristics of mutations. 

Mutations may be influenced by the 
production of toxic substances which 
effect the genes. (In this connection 
may be mentioned the fact that certain 
chemicals, notably the nitrogen mus- 
tards, nucleic acids and auxins, also 
cause mutations. The chemically in- 


substances 
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duced mutations are similar to those 
resulting from radiation exposure). It 
may be that ionization causes the chemi- 
cal bonds of the genes to be split. 
Genes, being large protein-like mole- 
cules, will be changed if their chemical 
bonds are destroyed or rearranged, and 
therefore the nature and the genetic 
character of the cells involved must also 
be altered. 

In view of the above genetic consider- 
ations, the availability of radioactive 
wastes as by-products of the plutonium 
separation and uranium fission processes 
leads to a number of opportunities for 
further exploitation. At present many 
high intensity gamma radiators are 
stored in underground tanks where they 
are useless. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in initiating a fission products 
utilization program, recoznizes that the 
large scale use of the radiation energy 
of these radioactive materials may be 
directed toward effecting biological 
systems or initiating chemical reactions. 

Although from an organism’s point 
of view, most mutations lead to heredi- 
tary defects, often the changes are of 
vast economic value to mankind. For 
example, the Penicillium mold produces 
the antibiotic penicillin as a consequence 
of its metabolism. The strain now in use 
was selected from a number of radiation 
induced mutants because it gives a 
large yield of penicillin. 

In view of the current interest in 
polyesters, it is interesting to note that 
many polyester intermediates are prod- 
ucts of fungal action. Fungi, for exam- 
ple, produce tremendous amounts of 
polyfunctional acids such as gluconic, 
citric, fumaric, gallic and itaconic acids. 
Radiation induced mutants can be 
developed either to increase yields or to 
produce new strains producing abnormal 
metabolic products, that is abnormal to 
the fungi, but useful as chemical inter- 
mediates. 

With the advent of algae tank farm 
ing, the possibilities of radiation in- 
duced algae mutants are challanging. 
The microorganisms are now grown n 
large tanks using sewage or industrial 
wastes as nutrients. Proteinaceous 
materials are now being produced for 
animal feeds and for fertilizers. 

One variation of tank farming is the 
use Of micro-organisms to carry out 
single chemical reactions. Outstanding 
examples are synthesis of vitamin C 
from sorbitol and fermentation of car- 
bohydrates to alcohol. Microbiologists 
are aware of micro-organisms which can 
desaturate aliphatic segments into ethyl- 
enic or even acetylenic linkages. The 
present abundance of cheap inedible 
tallow in this country warrants the de- 
velopment of new microbial strains 
which could specifically convert the 
useless tallow into an economically 
valuable drying oil. 

The sterilization effect of ionizing 
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radiations is now under close scrutiny 
at various institutions. It has been 
reported that canned meats and canned 
whole milk can be sterilized without 
observable side effects. However, at 
the moment it requires the equivalent of 
a 1,000 curie source over a 24 hour 
period to completely sterilize whole 
milk. In general all types of micro- 
organisms can be sterilized by ionizing 
radiations in any type of container- 
glass, metal or film. 

This brings to mind the problem of 
stabilizing casein modified latex paints 
against microbial attack. To some, the 
various fungicidal and_bacteriacidal 
agents currently used serve only to 
complicate paint formulation. An un- 
stabilized but sterile casein modified 
paint may improve present-day formu- 
lations. The process is not unrealistic 
since the paint can be manufactured 
and packaged with existing equipment; 
the sealed container may then be ir- 
radiated elsewhere under the carefully 
controlled conditions necessary for using 
high intensity radiation sources. 

Many technical and economic hurdles 
stand in the way. Costwise, compared 
to conventional energy sources, radia- 
tions emitted by fission products are 
expensive and non-competitive. There- 
fore only for an unusual process or 
product can the method be favored. 
On the other hand, since fission products 
are essentially by-products, they can be 
supplied or rented from the government. 
If the cost were nominal, there might 
be some justification for an intensive 
evaluation. At the present time, pricing 
policies are non-existent and cost figures 
cannot be estimated. 

For effectively utilizing the gamma 
radiations associated with gross fission 
products, chain reacting chemical sys- 
tems show great promise. A chain re- 
action, unlike usual chemical reactions, 
requires only a relatively small amount 
of energy to “trigger’’ the reactants, 
which then proceed without further 
energy input. Calculations indicate 
that kilocurie amounts of activity can 
initiate chain type reactions, but mega- 
curie amounts would be required to 
effect a reasonable yield in ordinary 
chemical reactions. 

Polymerization under the influence 
of gamma radiation is being studied at 
various places. Chain reactions can be 
initiated by x-rays and gamma radia- 
tions. Using millicurie amounts of 
radium, various monomers were con- 
verted to polymers in yields ranging 
from 0 to 10%. Exploratory experi- 
ments were conducted on various pure 
monomers using 70 curies cobalt-60. In 
some instances the gamma field was 
sufficiently intense to completely poly- 
merize the pure monomers of methyl 
methacrylate and acrylonitrile. This 
occurred at room temperatures and in 
the absence of catalysts or initiators of 












any kind! The methacrylate polymers 
thus formed possessed marked differ 
ences when compared to commercial 
made polymers. Preliminary indica 
tions are that the differences depend 
upon the formation of unbranched! 
linear molecules and the absence of end 
groups. 

In aqueous systems, the ionizing 
radiations cause water to undergo de 
composition in two ways—a decomposi 
tion into free radica!s and a decomposi- 
tion into molecules. . . 

HO = H + OH 
2 HO = H- aa H202 

It is the free radicals formed in the 
first reaction that are responsible for 
the strong oxidizing and reducing prop 
erties manifested by aqueous solutions 
under irradiation. 

Now if this decomposition were to be 
considered from a synthetic point of 
view, the irradiation of aqueous organic 
solutions could be developed for manu- 
facturing phenol, substituted phenols, 
biphenyl, and so on. Under the power- 
ful influence of intense gamma rays, 
aqueous solutions of organic chemicals 
could be converted into oxidation and 
reduction products of commercial value. 
If the cost of radiation were nominal, 
the price determining cost of the process 
would involve only the expense of 
separation and shielding. 

Such studies are underway at a num- 
ber of universities. In an effort to 
accelerate industrial gas phase inorganic 
reactions, the synthesis of ammonia 
from nitrogen-hydrogen mixtures is 
being studied at Columbia University. 
At the moment, yields are on the order 
of 10-‘%. Similar studies are underway 
at Michigan with equally low results. 
However, liquid butane. “exposed to 
gamma radiation decomposes forming 
appreciable amounts of unsaturated 
gases. The oxidation of benzene and 
its homologues in aqueous solutions is 
underway at Columbia. Polymeriza- 
tion of acetylene and ethylene is being 
investigated at Yale. Significant re- 
actions have been found to take place 
with the deposition of solid polymers. 

The use of high intensity radiation is 
still in its early infancy and the Brook- 
haven National Laboratories provide 
an irradiation service to interested 
industrial organizations. With the 
approval of the AEC Isotopes Division, 
prepackaged products sent to Brook- 
haven will be irradiated. Charges are 
made on the basis of handling plus an 
exposure rate. The fact that this ser- 
vice is frequently utilized bears close 
scrutiny! 


Principles of Chromatography 


Chromatography is one of the sim- 
plest and most versatile analytical 
techniques known today. A chroma- 
tographic separation is a dynamic 
equilibrium of solutes, solvents and 
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The solvent in dissolving the 


sc "bent. 
«: utes provides a driving force for the 
sration of the solutes and aids in the 
ective reversible distribution of the 
ites between the non-mobile sorptive 
ase and the mobile solvent phases. 
Te sorbent must preferentially and 


d: ferentially attract several of the 
ites and in so doing, prevent mixing 
of the solute zones. Chromatography 
is therefore a physical fractionation 
procedure and, as such, is applicable to 
extensive resolution of complex mix- 
tures. Furthermore, unlike chemical 
procedures, the substances being an- 
alyzed are not altered. 


[he factors involved in chromatogra- 
phic separations are so many and so 
variable that no natural classification 
can be attempted. The differential 
migration involved in chromatography 
is produced by various forces and car- 
ried out under various conditions. 
Many of the migration methods are 
based upon properties of the materials 
being separated such as solubility, 
partition between immiscible phases, 
density, sign of electrical charge, re- 
fractive index, dipole moment or elec- 
trical mobility. Because of the com- 
plexity of the forces involved, a predic- 
tion of one property in terms of another 
is impossible at this time. Conditions 
for resolution are usually trial and error 
and therefore the selection of suitable 
conditions for any given application is 
based on arbitrary and empirical pro- 
cedures. 

The theory of chromatography is 
similar in many respects to the theory 
of distillation as would be any differ- 
ential migration method which involves 
separation schemes as countercurrent 
extraction, fractional distillation, frac- 
tional sublimation, gaseous diffusion, 
sedimentation, mass spectroscopy, ion 
exchange or electromigration. 

The techniques are augmented by 
combining any of the above techniques 
with each other or with other analytical 
techniques including the use of radio- 
active tracers in the solute or in the 
developed chromatographs through pile 
irradiation. 


One may roughly classify chromatog- 
raphy into three categories: columnar, 
paper, and electrochromatography. 
Further subdivisions lead to ion ex- 
change techniques for inorganic and 
ion zable organic substances and parti- 
tio: chromatography for investigating 
sul tances that can be distributed be- 
tw: ‘n two immiscible liquids. 


|. the columnar method, the desired 
sor ent is packed in a tube to form a 
col. mn and the fluids being analyzed 
are passed through the column. The 
col. mn of sorbent is held motionless 
wh: « the fluid moves. 

1. teraction of solute, solvent and 
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sorbent is represented by an R value, 
where 
_ distance traversed by solute 
~ distance traversed by solvent 

For any system, R is usually a func- 
tion of environmental conditions such 
as temperature, pH, concentration, 
composition of sorbent and so on. 
Distribution of the solute in the sorption 
zone depends upon size and porosity 
of sorbent particles, rate of solvent flow, 
depth of initial zone of the solute mix- 
ture and the sorption isotherm. For 
effective resolution initial zone should 
be narrow, total solute concentration 
should be small, and the rate of solvent 
flow should be slow. The principle 
value is in resolution and separation 
on a relatively large scale, that is, a 
maximum of 100 grams. 

In paper chromatography, the con- 
ditions are similar but confined to a two 
dimensional paper strip instead of a 
three dimensional column. The porosity 
of the paper is an important additional 
variable. Paper chromatography’s ma- 
jor advantage is in analysis since rea- 
gents for detection are readily applied 
as gasses, as sprays or by brushing. 





Electrochromatography substitutes 
flow of electric current for flow of sol- 
vent as the driving force with the 
differential migration depending pri- 
marily on mobility of constituents and 
only secondarily on sorbability. As 
with column and paper, the porous 
phase prevents mixing of zones during 
electrical migration. The method is 
limited to use with charged particles 
such as ions and colloids, 

Versatile paper chromatography is 
being used in an ever increasing number 
of analyses. On a small scale it may be 
used as strips, strings, discs or sheets; 
on a larger scale, paper or cellulose may 
be used in columns. Paper chromatog- 
raphy’s attractiveness stems from the 
fact that it is rapid, sensitive, and 
general; yet simple and inexpensive. 
Without recourse to heating, extraction, 
chemical reaction, preparation and sep- 
aration of derivatives, you can merely 
transfer one drop of unknown to a 
sheet of filter paper and then from the 
development of the papergram obtain 
a complete analysis. Paper chroma- 
tography has been utilized for separa- 
tion and analyses of mixtures of mono- 
carboxylic, polycarboxylic, aromatic, 
hydroxy and keto acids, amines, azo 
dyes, alcohols, pyridine derivatives, 
phenols, pH indicators and many, 
many other classes of compounds, 

Practical applications include: reso- 
lution of mixtures and their consti- 
tuents, determination of the homo- 
geneity of chemical substances, com- 
parison of substances suspected of 
being identical, purification of sub- 
stances, concentration of materials from 
dilute solution, recognition and control 





of technical products, quantitative sep- 
aration of one or more constituents, 
from complex mixtures, determination 
of molecular structure, and regeneration 
of substances from complex addition 
products. 


The basic conditions employed in the 
development of papergrams include 
placing a strip of filter paper in a closed 
container so that one end is in the sol- 
vent. The solution to be examined is 
placed as a spot or narrow band on the 
strip, an inch or two from the solvent. 
The selection of solvent, amount of 
water and pH control are empirical. 


Identification after development may 
be with a reagent or gas giving charac- 
teristic colors, by using fluorescent in- 
dicators viewed by ultraviolet light or 
by employing radioactive tracers. 


In organic separations, a practical 
approach in analyzing unknown mix- 
tures is to take advantage of the specific 
differences in developing power of or- 
ganic solvents and mixtures. The 
method consists in sorbing the mixture 
from the poorest eluant in which it can 
be dissolved and then developing with 
increasingly stronger developers. Re- 
chromatographing of the partially shown 
by determining one part per million of 
organic trace impurities in complex 
organic compounds. 


The technique has been adapted to 
the analyses of alkyd constituents. 
Mixtures of dibasic acids such as 
maleic, succinic, fumaric, phthalic, adi- 
pic, azelaic and sebacic can be separated 
and identified in 0.01 milliliter amounts 
containing 0.5 to 1.5 micromoles of the 
acids. After development, the resolved 
spots are located by spraying the paper 
with a pH indicator. The position of 
the spot provides the R number and 
thereby the identity of the acid. The 
size and intensity of the spot compared 
to prepared standards provide the 
quantitative data. 


The analysis of catalyzed mixtures 
of phenol and formaldehyde and the 
identification of various initial products 
at any point during the reaction are now 
possible by means of paper chromatogra- 
phy. In this way the presence of 
2,4,6-trimethylol phenol, 2,4,-dimethylol 
phenol, 2,6-dimethylol phenol, p-hy- 
droxybenzyl alcohol, saligenin and resi- 
dual phenol was proven. Simultaneous- 
ly, the absence of m-methylol phenol 
was shown. It is clearly apparent that 
the mechanism of phenol formaldehyde 
formation will be elucidated because it 
is now possible to observe the influence 
of catalysts, modified phenols, time, 
temperature and rate of additions 
throughout the reaction which may be 
related to the properties of the final 
resin. 


(Turn to page 66) 
























HE MAJOR uses of maleic 

anhydride have been con- 

fined, in the past, largely to 
those of the protective coatings 
field, where more than 86% of the 
total production of the anhydride 
was used in the manufacture of 
alkyd and other resins (1). This 
has lead to wide fluctuations in 
production. However, maleic an- 
hydride has shown a steady average 
growth since it was first introduced 
for sale in large quantities in 
1933 (2). 


One of the most interesting prop- 
erties of maleic anhydride is its 
ability to yield various Diels- 
Alder addition products of the 
unsaturated acyclic polybasic an- 
hydride type. 


Through new developments, ap- 
plication of these adducts now in- 
clude all the various types of 
alkyd resins, thermosetting plas- 
tics, potting or casting compounds, 
plasticizers, stabilizers, insect re- 
pellents, fungicides, 
detergents, solvents, defoliants, 


insecticides, 


growth control substances, anti- 
shrinking agents for textiles, tex- 
tile aids, perfume fixatives and 
lubricants. 


Several conjugated dienes are 
now produced in this country in ex- 
ceedingly large quantities either 
as raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubbers, or as by- 
products resulting from other proc- 
esses. Consequently, there is a 
well-established supply of raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of 
adducts of maleic anhydride. 

The preparation of these adducts 
was first described by Diels and 
{Dr. Wm. Howlett Gardner is connected with the 
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Alder: in 1927 in British and Ger- 
man patents (4,5). This was 
followed by a series of interesting 
articles in Liebig’s Annalen_be- 
ginning in 1928 and continuing to 
date (6,17,26,27). In 1950, Dr. 
Alder was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for these studies (7). Much 
of the early work was summarized 
in two United States patents issued 
in 1934 (8). In the normal type of 
reaction (9-31), such as that with 
1,3-butadiene, the reactants unite 
quite rapidly at temperatures below 
100°C to produce only one crys- 
talline adduct. As shown in Figure 
la, addition occurs between the 
carbons of the ethylene bond of the 
maleic anhydride and the terminal 
1- and 4-carbons of the conjugated 
group. Substituents have a marked 
influence upon the reactivity of 
both the dienophile and diene. 
Many dienes such as 4-methy]-1,3- 
pentadiene yield only copolymers 
with maleic anhydride. As yet 
no precise mechanism has_ been 
established for these reactions, al- 
though several theories have been 
advanced to account for their be- 
havior (1). 


Alkyd Resins 


Diene-adducts of maleic anhy- 
dride can be used in whole or in 
part as the acid reactant in the 
production of any one of the several 
different types of alkyd resins. 
Such resins may be conveniently 
divided into three major groups; 
namely, a) nonconvertible resins, 
b) convertible, oil-nonreactive res- 
ins, and c) convertible, oil-reactive 
resins. The first group consists of 
esters of saturated dibasic acids 
and saturated dihydric alcohols. 
All or part of the saturated acid 
may be replaced by dibasic aroma- 


tic acids. These resins show no 


appreciable drying characteristics 
and remain thermoplastic upon 
repeated reheating. They are used 
in cellulose ester lacquers and ad- 
hesives. They may be modified 
with non-drying and semi-drying 
oils. The second group, comprising 
approximately 80% of the alkyds 
manufactured, are made by con- 
densing phthalic anhydride and 
fatty acids or rosin with polyhydric 
alcohols and incorporating drying 
oils. The alcohols used include 
glycerol, sorbitol and pentaerythri- 
tol. No reaction takes place be- 
tween the anhydride and the oil 
except by ester interchange. The 
third group embraces what is 
known generally as maleic alkyds 
(32). These resins contain active 
unsaturated groups which are ca- 
pable of interaction with those of 
the drying oils. They give highly 
complex cross-linked molecular 
structures that can be either air- 
dried or baked in much shorter 
periods than the second group. 
Various properties are obtained in 
this way that make them ideally 
suited to certain industrial appli- 
cations. 

Tetrahydrophthalic anhydride 
contains a relatively unreactive 
double bond (33). Hence, it can 
be used to replace phthalic anhy- 
dride in the first two types of resins 
It has the advantage of yielding 
products which are not only light 
in color but have unusual color- 
retention (34,35) and adhesion. 
Unlike phthalic anhydride, prod- 
ducts of excellent color can be 
obtained without the need of an 
inert atmosphere, such as is usua'ly 
supplied by using carbon dioxice. 
Side reactions leading to amounts 
of insoluble materials can _ be 
avoided by first preparing the g'y- 
cerol half ester of tetrahydrophthal- 
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Alloocimene + Maleic anhydride —» 3-Isobuteny1-5,6-dimethyl- & -tetrahydro- 


phthalic Anhydride 


ic acid, and then adding the fatty 
acids portionwise to the cook. At 
temperatures above 250°C., tetra- 
hydrophthalic anhydride reacts 
with itself by splitting off carbon 
dioxide to form clear, light-colored 
resins that are believed to have the 
the structure (34) shown in Figure 
li. 

Tetrahydrophthalic anhydride 
can also be hydrogenated to give 
the completely saturated cycloalky! 
dibasic anhydride, hexahydroph- 
thalic anhydride. This commercial 
anhydride (36), also, does not re- 
quire carbon dioxide to give light 
resins of excellent color retention. 

Similar resins to those made 
with tetrahydrophthalic anhydride 
can be produced (16-19) from the 
Diels-Alder adducts of maleic an- 
hydride with isoprene, piperylene 
nd alloocimene (Figure 1ic-e). 
‘rom what little is known concern- 
ing them, they do not appear to 
have any advantages over those 
made starting with the cheaper 
butadiene. 

[he Diels-Alder adducts of ma- 
lec anhydride with levopimaric 
a id (3) (rosin) and with cyclopen- 
tadiene (37-47) (‘‘Nadic’’* anhy- 
dride) have already become well- 
es'ablished reactants in the prepa- 
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Figure 1. Diels-Alder Reactions 
ration of alkyd products for pro- 
tective coatings, electrical insula- 
tion and laminates. Since these 
adducts contain relatively reactive 
ethylene groups (31), they are most 
widely used in producing oil-re- 
active resins of the third type. 
Adducts containing chlorine 
groups (Figure 2) are valuable 
reactants in the manufacture of 
resins for fire-resistent paints and 
plastics (94). These may be pre- 
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pared either by reacting maleic 
anhydride with chlorobutadienes 
(20-22, 48-52) such as chloroprene 
and hexachloropentadiene, or by 
chlorinating tetrahydrophthalic an- 
hydride (53) and other adducts. 
The adduct with hexachloropenta- 
diene, like the one from butadiene, 
does not contain a highly reactive 
unsaturated group capable of unit- 
ing with olefins (54). This does 
not preclude its use in phthalate 


Figure 2. Chlorinated Adducts 
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type of resins or as a modifying 
agent in oil-reactive and styrenated 
products. 

Diels-Alder ‘adducts of maleic 
anhydride offer also several possi- 
bilities for producing acids or an- 
hydrides with three or more car- 
boxyls for resin production (43). 
Cyanobutadiene, for example, is 
obtained as a by-product in the 
manufacture of acrylonitrile. Its 
adduct with maleic anhydride can 
be hydrolyzed to give a tribasic 
acid (55). Similar polybasic acids 
can be obtained from the addition 
of maleic anhydride to products 
derived from petroleum sludges 
(56). Tetrabasic acids can be 
produced by oxidizing tetrahydro- 
phthalic anhydride (34) or the cy- 
clopentadiene adduct (57). See 
Figure 3. These acids have the 
advantage that glycols can be used 
in place of glycerol in the manufac- 
ture of convertible types of resins. 

Polyester and Styrene Resins 

Another large potential field of 
use for tetrahydrophthalic anhy- 
dride and other adducts of maleic 
anhydride is the plastic and lamin- 
ating field. For this purpose, two 
additional types of alkyd resins are 
now produced; namely, a) simple 
polyallyl esters, and b) mixed un- 
saturated polyesters. The first 
group of products may be poly- 
merized directly in the presence of 
added peroxide catalysts to yield 
casting, potting or laminating prod- 
ucts. The second group are usually 
dissolved in monomeric styrene, 
which is capable of copolymerizing 
with the polyesters (35). The same 
general types of catalyst are em- 
ployed as with the first group. 
These products may be made for 
either high, intermediate or low 
pressure molding. 

Two methods may be employed 
for producing the diallyl or di- 
methallyl esters. One method is 
to first prepare the adduct and then 
to esterify the resulting anhydride 
(58,59). The other method is to 
form the ester of the adduct by 
reacting the diene with diallyl 
maleate (59). In the case of the 
first reaction, under certain condi- 
tions (60), the unsaturated alcohol 
may also be induced to add to the 
unsaturated bond of the adduct, 
thus giving the trifunctional diester 
of the allyloxy-derivative of the 
adduct. 

Tetrahydrophthalic anhydride 
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Figure 3. Preparation of Tri- and Tetrabasic Acids 


has the same general advantage of 
imparting excellent color and color 
stability to these resins, as it does 
to the coating types. Like with 
the older type of alkyds, the num- 
ber of combinations which may be 
used for preparing improved resins 
of different properties is unlimited 
(54). A typical polyester for in- 
corporation with styrene is one 
consisting of equal parts of maleic 
and phthalic anhydrides coesteri- 
fied with glycols. In such a form- 
ula, for example, the phthalic an- 
hydride may be entirely replaced 
to advantage with tetrahydroph- 
thalic anhydride to give better 
colored products (35, 61). Like- 
wise, partial replacement of the 
maleic anhydride with the reactive 
cyclopentadiene adduct has ap- 
parently certain marked advan- 
tages (62). Where greater re- 
activity and cross-linking is de- 
sired, the styrene may be replaced 
with diallyl tetrahydrophthalate 
(63), with diallyl chlorotetrahydro- 
phthalate for greater fire-resis- 
tence, or with triallyl cyanurate 
for heat resistence (64). Flexural 
strengths of 30,000 to 40,000 p.s.i. 
after 24 hours at 500°F. have been 
obtained by the last method. This 
is two to three times the values ob- 
tained previously with laminating 
resins and suggests the advantage 
of obtaining greater cross-linking 
in the copolymerization. 


Plasticizers 
This is a third large field for use 


of maleic anhydride adducts. Fig- 
ure 4 lists the various esters which 
have been suggested as being suita- 
ble for specified purposes. Di- 
(2-ethylhexyl) hexahydrophthalate 
is already commercially available 
as a plasticizer for general use in 
vinyl chloride coatings and plastics. 
One possible source of supply for 
the manufacture of these esters, 
since they are subject to carefuj 
fraction, is the crude tetrahydro- 
phthalic acid obtained as a by- 
product when maleic anhydride is 
used to remove the last traces of 
butadiene from the C-4. fractions 
of petroleum containing butanes, 
butylenes and ethyl acetylene. 
Sulfur dioxide is commonly used 
for this purpose but does not give 
as complete removal of butadiene 
as does maleic anhydride. 

Suitable plasticizers for poly- 
vinyls and other plastics can also 
be prepared from mixed polyesters 
of tetrahydrophthalic acids. These 
plasticizers have the advantage of 
light stability and do not readily 
migrate when incorporated in var- 
ious compositions. 

Other Uses 

A great deal of research is being 
carried out at the present time by 
the United States Department ot! 
Agriculture and by various manu- 
facturers to develop highly effec- 
tive repellent for use by the Armec 
Forces against insects such as 
mosquitoes, flies, ticks, lice and the 
like that are capable of carrying 
disease. Various esters and N 
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Figure 4. Types and Uses of Phthalate Plasticizers 


substituted imides of Diels-Adler 
adducts such as those of tetra- 
hydrophthalic ‘‘Nadic’’*, and hexa- 
hydrophthalic acid have been in- 
cluded in these studies. Investi- 
gations of many of these were not 
undertaken until they had already 
passed the screening of some 3400 
chemical compounds (74). Toxi- 
cological information (88,93), is 
available for only a few of the com- 
pounds. The mixed N-amyl! imide 
of the cyclopentadiene adduct, 
‘“Nadic’’*, anhydride was found 
© be outstanding in its repellency 
tc mosquitoes. The dimethyl ester 
»wed similar properties toward 
» lone star tick. Possibly, the 
ctive unsaturated ethylene group 
these compounds is one of those 
itributing to this repellency. 
‘iree interesting new com- 
inds of tetrahydrophthalic an- 
lride have been found also, 
be valuable as insecticides and 
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fungicides (60)(86)(91). Several 
other interesting uses have been ad- 
vanced for these adducts. One of 
the largest is that of defoliating 
agents. With the introduction of 
modern machinery to the picking 
of cotton and other crops, defoliat- 
ing agents, such as the adduct of 
furan (98), bid fair to become one of 
the large consumers of maleic anhy- 
dride and to assume an ever-in- 
creasing importance in the econom- 
ics of our agriculture. By repeated 
applications of this type of com- 
pound, undergrowth along right- 
of-ways can be kept under control 
with marked savings to public 
utilities such as railroads, power 
transmission companies, highway 
department and the like. 


Another potentially large field 
for use is that of lubrication, where 
various chemicals are added to 
modify petroleum products or as 
a synthetic lubricant to give prop- 
erties capable of meeting the ex- 
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treme demands now beginning to 
be placed upon these commodities. 
Included in this field are hydraulic 
fluids, such as those employed for 
brakes, and for various mechanical 
mechanisms as the opening of 
bombay doors. Polymers of poly- 
allyl esters of maleic adduct (58) 
show promise for this purpose. 

Other uses included are those 
such as wetting agents, detergents, 
solvents, defoliant, wool anti- 
shrinking agents, culture agent - 
for streptoccus, Vitamin A _ syn- 
theses, and therapeutic agents (95- 
105). 
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HE following across-the-board 

application tips are another 

addition to the growing reser- 
voir of orderly, ready-to-use in- 
formation which can give the form- 
ulator a healthy push in the right 
direction when he sets out to build 
an emulsion. 

(1) Use of emulsifier blends 
Proper balance of the oil-loving 
and water loving groups within 
the emulsifier molecule must be 
obtained to achieve emulsion sta- 
bility. Although single emulsi- 
fiers are sometimes used, blends 
of emulsifiers can frequently sup- 
ply the proper ratio more effi- 
ciently. Representative of emul- 
sifier types most commonly used 
in blends are sorbitan fatty acid 
esters combined with their poly- 
oxyethylne derivatives. The for- 
mer products tend to be oil soluble, 
but dispersible or insoluble in 
water, while the latter are soluble 
or dispersible in water. 

In working with these blends, 
it is suggested that reference be 
made to a method of selection 
known as the HLB system—a 
method of matching the emulsi- 
fier with the job it is required to 
do in the emulsion. 

(2) Method of adding emulsi- 
fiers to formula—When using a 
combination of emulsifiers at fairly 
high concentrations to get oil-in- 
water (O/W) emulsions, best re- 
sults are usually obtained if the 
emulsifier is dispersed in the oil 
phase and the water is slowly added 
to the mixture to the inversion 
point (W/O to O/W), then added 
more rapidly. 

When very little emulsifier is 
used, it is best to add the oil and 
emulsifier to the water in a pre- 
mix and then to. homogenize the 
coarse emulsion. 





*Courtesy of Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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(3) Temperature of oil and aque- 
ous phases The temperature 
of the oil phase and the aqueous 
should be approximately 
the same at the time of emulsi- 
fication. To allow for cooling 
during addition, it is best to have 
the phase to be added about two 
degrees warmer than the other 
phase. If waxes are a part of the 
oil phase the temperature should 
be at least 10 deg. F. higher than 
the melting point of the wax. 


phase 


(4) Melting oil phase ingredients 
—When the ingredients of the 
oil phase must be melted, heating 
of the batch should be done with- 
out local overheating. Use of 
jacketed equipment is good prac- 
tice. 


(5) Making O/W soap type emul- 
sions If the emulsion is to be 
O/W soap type with the soap 
formed ‘‘in situ’’, the best method 
is to add the alkali in solution to 
the melted oil phase containing the 
fatty acid to be saponified. In this 
manner the soap content or emulsi- 
fier content is increased gradually 
as the water is added, and a 
smoother emulsion will result. 


(6) Making W/O emulsions — 
It is best to add water to the 
mixture of oil and emulsifier, and 
then to homogenize the emulsion. 
Homogenization may not be ne- 
cessary if a small amount of a 
hydrophilic emulsifier is used in 
addition to the strong W/O emulsi- 
fier. 


(7) Avoiding air entrapment in 
emulsion — If air is trapped in the 
emulsion, stability may be greatly 
reduced because the emulsifier tends 
to migrate to the liquid-air inter- 
face instead of remaining at the 
oil-water interface. 


The most common cause of the 
incorporation of unwanted air in 
an emulsion is vortex formation, 
which can be easily seen on the 
surface of an emulsion during prep- 
aration. The vortex can be easily 
eliminated by providing an_in- 
expensive metal or wood baffle 
in the mixing vessel. 

(8) Use of preservatives and 
anti-oxidants — These should be 
added to emulsion-type products 
because sterile conditions cannot 
usually be maintained throughout 
manufacture and use. When vege- 
table oils are used, the use of an 
anti-oxidant is suggested. An anti- 
oxidant or preservative manufac- 
turer should be asked for recom- 
mendations for specific problems. 

(9) Controlling viscosity of the 
emulsions — Viscosity may be 
altered in several ways. If the 
viscosity is too high, the propor- 
tion of external phase may be in- 
creased, or the viscosity of the 
external phase may be decreased. 
Sometimes the addition of a hy- 
drophilic surface active agent will 
promote decrease in viscosity. Vis- 
cosity may be raised by adding 
thickeners to the external phase, 
by increasing the proportion of 
the internal phase, by including 
such higher melting components 
as solid fatty acids and solid fatty 
alcohols in the internal phase or by 
incorporating air as a third phase. 

(10) Source of formulation in- 
gredients — Avoid variations in 
the source of raw materials. Even 
seemingly unimportant changes can 
easily upset the stability or an- 
other important characteristic of 
an established formula. For in- 
stance, seasonal changes in local 
water supply or changes in the 
source of supply of the ingredients 
or in preparation conditions can 
have disappointing results. 
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SERIES A 


6) 
a) 


Controlling Viscosity of Emulsions (See Tip No. 9) 


Viscosity may be raised by increasing the proportion of 
the internal phase. The five photographs in Series A 
show the increase in viscosity as 400 cc. of water is 
added to 100 cc. of a mixture of oil and emulsifier 
(Photo No. 1) to form a water-in-oil (W/O) emulsion. 
As 25, 50, 75 and 100 percent of the water is added 
(Photo Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 respectively), mechanical 
crowding of the growing number of water particles dis- 
persed in the oil brings on higher and higher viscosity 
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Photographs of Series B on Next Page 
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SERIES B 


And the converse is shown by the five photographs in 


Series B. When 3000 cc. of oil are added to 300 cc. 
of water-emulsifier mixture (Photo No. 6) to make and 
oil-in-water (O/W) emulsion, it is increased crowding 
of the dispersed oi! phase that causes a rise in viscosity 
as each 750 cc. portion of oil is added (Photos 7-10) 









Announcing another new 





Enjay product... 


JAYSOL 


JAYSOL is a proprietary solvent of high quality and closely 
controlled uniformity specially produced to meet your 
needs in cellulose lacquer and shellac manufacturing, spirit 
varnishes, adhesives and textile dye compounding. 











Enjay also announces a full line of specially denatured 
ethyl alcohols. Like JAYSOL, these new Enjay products 
are produced in the most modern plants and backed by 
continuing research plus 34 years’ experience in the petro- 
chemical field. 










Enjay JAYSOL and “SD” Ethyl Alcohols are available 
for prompt shipment in tank cars, tank trucks or drums — 
separately or in combination with other Enjay products. 
Call or write today. 








For a complete line of high quality petrochemicals 































PETROLEUM SURFACE COATING CHEMICAL 
PARANOX PETROHOL 91 PETROHOL 91 
PARATONE PETROHOL 95 PETROHOL 95 
PARAFLOW PETROHOL 99 PETROHOL 99 
PARAPOID JAYSOL JAYSOL 
PARADYNE Secondary Butyl Alcohol _—‘Iso-Octyl Alcohol 
PARATAC Secondary Buty! Acetate Decyl Alcohol 
PETROHOL Isopropyl Acetate 'ridecyl Alcohol 
Methyl Ethy! Ketone Acetone Dicyclopentadiene 
Dewaxing Aid Methy! Ethyl Ketone Isoprene 
Ethyl Ether Ethyl Ether Butadiene 
Isopropyl Ether Isopropyl! Ether Ethyl Ether 
teference Fuels Dicyclopentadiene Isopropyl Ether 
Naphthenic Acids Tripropylene 
Iso-Octyl Alcohol retrapropylene 
Decy! Alcohol Aromatic Tars 
Denatured Ethy] Alcohol Benzene 







Acetone 
Methyl! Ethyl Ketone 
Denatured Ethy] Alcohol 


eH j AY 34 successful years of leadership in serving industry 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Management Inst. Lists Ten Paint 
Firms as ‘Excellently Managed’ 

Ten companies in the paint and allied 
fields have been certified as ‘excellently 
managed"”’ by the American Institute 
of Management, New York, N. Y. 

They are: Devoe & Raynold Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky.; E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington; Duroz 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; Hibbard, Spencer, 
Barlett & Co., Evanston, IIl.; Inter- 
chemical Corporation, National Lead 
Co. and the Ruberoid Co., all of New 
York; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., Buffalo, and The Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland. All received the award 
for the fourth consecutive year. 

Only 348 companies in the United 
States and Canada, out of the 3,000 
leading concerns whose methods were 
studied by the Institute, were found 
eligible to receive the designation for 
the year 1953, according to Jackson 
Martindell, president of the A.I.M. 

“Recognition of superior manage- 
ment in particular companies is the 
first step in improving corporate prac- 
tices generally throughout the country,” 
he said. 

When auditing a management, Mr. 
Martindell explained, the Institute 
uses a point system for rating ten key 
factors in each company—economic 
function, corporate structure, health of 
earnings growth, fairness to stock- 
holders, directorate analysis, research 
and development, fiscal policies, produc- 
tion efficiency, sales vigor and ex- 
ecutive evaluation. 

The Institute, which has more than 
10,000 members and 75 fellows, is de- 
voted to the study and improvement 
of corporate organization and manage- 
ment. 

The list of the 348 concerns certified 
as being ‘excellently managed” is now 
being published in the foundation’s 
“Manual of Excellent Managements,”’ 
and is being distributed to members. 

Copies of the manual are obtainable 
from headquarters of the Institute, 
at 125 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

. 
Troy Chemical Company Appoints 
Representative for Pa. & W. Va. 

The Troy Chemical Company, New 
York, N.Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of James F. McCrory, Jr., 
O. Hommel Co., Pittsburgh, as its 
exclusive representative in Western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
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Eastman Chemical Products Opens 
Sales Offices in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Chemicals Division of Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, 
Tenn., of Eastman 
Kodak Co., has an- 
nounced the open- 
ing of sales offices 
in Cincinnati, O. 
The new offices will 
be located in the 
Carew Tower Build- 
ing. 

D. A. Kressin, a 
chemical engineer 
and graduate from 
the University of 
Tennessee, is being 
transferred from Eastman’s Kingsport 
offices. He was previously associated 
with Koppers Company’s Chemical 
Division before joining Eastman Chemi- 
cal Products last year. 





D.A. 


Kressin 


Federation Bd. of Directors and 
Finance Comm. To Meet in Dallas 


The Board of Directors and the 
Finance Committee of the Federation 
of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 
will hold their first meeting of 1954, at 
the Melrose Hotel in Dallas, Tex., on 
February 12-13. 

The officers and committee members 
will be guests of the Dallas Paint and 
Varnish Production Club during their 
two-day stay and will attend the meet- 
ing of the Club on the evening of the 
12th. 

Members of the Board of Directors 
are: President, C. J. Overmyer (Chicago 
Club); President-Elect, N. P. Beckwith 
(Detroit Club); Treasurer, M. A. Glaser 
(Chicago Club); H. P. Ball (Pittsburgh 
Club); P. O. Blackmore (New York 
Club); F. M. Damitz (New York Club); 
L. B. Odell (Houston Club); C. L. 
Smith (Los Angeles Club); H. G. Sholl 
(Baltimore Club); J. W. Tomecko 
(Montreal Club); and G. H. Wescott 
(Philadelphia). 

The Finance Committee is composed 
of Chairman G. H. Wescott; R. C. 
Adams (Southern Club); N. P. Beck- 
with; M. A. Glaser; R. W. Matlack 
(Philadelphia Club); and C. L. Smith. 





Correction 


In our January, 1954 issue we 
erroneously stated in a news item 
on page 43 that the A. J. Wittenberg 
Company is a subsidiary of the U. S. 
Industrial Chemicals Company. 

We regret the error and wish to 
inform our readers that the A. J. 
Wittenberg Company is not a sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co. nor is there any connection 
at all between the two companies. 











Tung Oil Research Expected To 
Extend Product’s Use, U. S. Repor:s 

New information on the chemist: y 
of tung oil which is expected to he 
in the search for improved or extend: 
applications has been reported 
the Department of Agriculture’s Sout :- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory 
New Orleans, La. 

By applying infrared spectrosco 
in connection with chemical procedur: 
Department chemists established t) 
molecular structure of alpha and be: 
aleostearic acid, triply unsaturat 
acid composing 80 per cent of tun 
oil. They found that the alpha forn 
has one cis and two trans double bonds 
(it is 9-cis, 11-trans, 13-trans octa- 
decatrienoic acid), while the beta form 
has three trans double bonds (it is 
9-11-, and 13-trans octadocatrienvic 
acid). 


a. 


< 


Sue a7, avs 


* 
Record Paint & Chemical Sales 
Reported by Pittsburgh Plate 

Record production and _ sales of 
paints and chemicals were recorded 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., during the past year, 
according to Harry B. Higgins, Presi- 
dent. 

Total company sales during 1953 
are estimated to be about 10 per cent 
above the 402 million dollars reported 
during the previous year, he said. 

Commenting on the sales outlook 
for 1954, Mr. Higgins expressed the 
opinion that general business condi- 
tions should be good, with some minor 
adjustments, and that sales of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Co. will probably be 
somewhere between the 1952 and the 
1953 figures. 

Markets for products’ of the Paint 
Division are not expected to change 
materially, assuming that automotive, 
building and appliance industries oper- 
ate at a reasonably high level. The 
use of paints for maintenance of homes, 
factories and public buildings is ex- 
pected to remain fairly constant, Mr. 
Higgins said. 

The Paint Division commenced con- 
struction of a new basic research |ab- 
oratory at Springdale, Pa., and _ the 
Forbes Finishes Division began con- 
struction of a lacquer development 
laboratory at Cleveland, O., during 
the year. 

€ 
Bakelite Company Doubles 
Its Butyl Phenol Production 

The Bakelite Company, New \ ork, 
N. Y., has announced it has doubled 
its butyl phenol production capa ity. 

Bakelite butyl phenol resins are 
used in coatings such as industrial 
primers, floor finishes, spar varn shes 
for marine applications and house ex- 
teriors, and for chemical equip:nent 
coatings. 
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NEWS DIGE 


Clidden’s Pigment Division 
Holds Annual Sales Conference 


Sales problems encountered during 
the past year and methods for sur- 
mounting them in 1954 was one of the 
major topics discussed at the annual 
national sales conference of the Glidden 
Company's Chemicals-Pigments- Metals 
Division held in Baltimore, December 
28-29. 

J. P. Ruth, Glidden vice president and 
general manager of the division, was 
chairman of the meeting. He pre- 
sented plans to the sales group for 
improving Glidden’s position in the 
chemical, pigment and metal markets 
during the coming year. 

Other key speakers were Ralph B. 
Quelos, Glidden division’s general sales 
manager, who reviewed sales _pro- 
cedures and methods, and G. M. 
Halsey, director of manufacturing, who 
outlined the divisions 1954 production 
program. 

Highlighting the conference was a 
technical discussion of the Chemicals- 
Pigments-Metals division’s production 
products by Dr. B. W. Allan, technical 
director. Plants tours and laboratory 
demonstrations were also conducted 
under Dr. Allan's direction. 

James W. Pollard, Jr., manager of 
Glidden’s Baltimore plant, was joined 
in attendance at the meeting by W. K. 
Kelly, E. P. Palmer, and H. L. Rhodes, 
managers of Glidden’s Chemical-Pig- 
ments-Metals plants in Collinsville, 
Ill., Hammond, Ind., and Oakland, 
Calif., respectively. 

On the evening of December 28, the 
annual President’s Awards Dinner was 
held, during which the division’s top 
salesmen for the past year were honored 
for their achievements. 

a 
Photo Slide Story on Paint Mildew 
Prepared by Nuodex Products Co. 

Thirty-two photo slides with a co- 
ordinated script titled, ‘““The Mildew 
Story,” show mildew growth on homes 
in various sections of the United States, 
disproving the theory that it is confined 
to a particular geographical area. 
repared by Nuodex Products, Co., 
Inc., Elizabeth, N.J., for paint manu- 
facturers, technical groups and educa- 
tional institutions, the presentation is 
arranged so that it can be made without 
ad\ nce preparation. Running time is 


fift: -n to twenty minutes. 

quests for the slides should be 
addressed to Walter M. Clark in care of 
the irm. 
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Recently elected Board of Governors and officers of the New York Pigment Club. Back row, 


Bd. of Governors, left to right: Dr. Joseph 


Shown, General Aniline & Film Corp.; Casper 
Smith, Smith Chemical & Color Co.; John Donahue, Fine Colors Co.; 


ustin, Pau 


Uhlich & Co.; Dr. H. Johnson, H. Kohnstamm & Co., and not shown, H. Love, C. K. Williams 
& Co. Officers, left to right: Emil Wich, General D estuff Corp., secretary; Aaron Per- 


mut, Aula Chemicals, Inc., President; 


President; Hans Kahn, Max Marx Color & Chemical Co. 


rien, Collway Colors, Inc., Vice 
reasurer. A talk on Ultramarine 


Blue will be given by Charles Kumins, Interchemical Corp. at the Club's next dinner 
meeting scheduled February 10, 6:30 p.m., in the Fraunces Tavern Restaurant in N. Y. C. 





American Chemical Soc. Meeting To 
Cover Silicone Paint Developments 

Recent developments in silicone paints 
will be among the subjects discussed 
at the American Chemical Society’s 
125th National Meeting, scheduled 
March 24 to April 1, in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Five thousand chemists and chemical 
engineers from all parts of the United 
States will attend the meeting and 
participate in sessions conducted by 
19 of the Society’s scientific and tech- 
nical divisions. 

The meeting will follow an experi- 
mental pattern, extending over parts 
of two weeks, with registration opening 
Tuesday, March 23, in the Municipal 
Auditorium. Sponsors for the first 
section of the meeting, scheduled for 
Wednesday March 24, through Satur- 
day March 27, will include the Division 
of Paint, Plastics and Printing Ink 
Chemistry. 

The second section, scheduled Mon- 
day 29, through Thursday April 1, 
will be sponsored by the Division of 
Polymer Chemistry and the Division 
of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, 
among others. 

Dinners, tours of local chemical 
plants, and award presentations will 
be included in the meeting program. 


7 
Adelphi Paint & Color Works 
Announces Purchase of Baer Bros. 

The Adelphi Paint & Colors Works, 
Inc., has announced the purchase of 
Baer Bros., a paint and varnish manu- 
facturing company. 

The new acquisition will be known as 
Baer Bros. Paint & Varnish Co., Inc., 
a division of Adelphi & Color Works, 
Inc. 








Arizonal Chemical To Expand 
Its Tall Oil Production Facilities 

The Arizona Chemical Company, 
New York, N. Y., a jointly owned 
subsidiary of American Cyanamid Co., 
and the International Paper Co., has 
announced plans for expanding its tall 
oil plant production facilities at Panama 
City, Fla. 

The expansion will increase separat- 
ing and refining facilities of the Florida 
plant by two and one-half times, a 
company release said. 

A substantial part of this increase 
will be in tall oil fatty acids and tall 
oil rosins. 

o 
St. Joseph Lead Appoints Sales 
Representative for San Francisco 

The St. Joseph Lead Company, New 
York, N. Y., has appointed the L. H. 
Butcher Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
sales representative in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area for the sale of its lead- 
free zinc oxides. 

Butcher will maintain stocks in 
Oakland and San Francisco in order 
to serve less-than-carload customers. 

cs 
Commercial Solvents To Purchase 


Large Quantities of Ethyl Alcohol 


The Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., has announced 
the signing of a long-term contract with 
National Petro-Chemicals Corp., jointly 
owned by Panhandle Eastern Pipelines 
and National Distillers, for a sub- 
stantial portion of the total synthetic 
ethyl alcohol production of that firm’s 
new fifty million plant recently com- 
pleted at Tuscola, IIl. 

First deliveries under the new con- 
tract commenced January 1, 1954. 
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Hews of Patut and Varnish 
Production Clik Meetings 





New York 

The first meeting of the new year fea- 
tured a talk by Ernest Gamble, Assist- 
ant Director, Printing Ink Institute, 
on the ‘Floating Roll Mill.” The 
meeting was held in the Brass Rail 
on Park Avenue in New York City. 

According to Mr. Gamble, the opera 
tion of conventional three-roll mills 
at maximum efficiency has always 
been a problem because it is difficult 
to set them properly and then, to keep 
them set. The setting of a mill has 
been an art which is often acquired 
only through many years of experience 
in a mill room. The techniques de 
veloped in this way have served the 
industry well, but they have not attained 
perfection as attested by the fact that 
experts cannot agree on how a mill 
should be set. It is also well! established 
that processes controlled primarily by 
human judgment are not the most 
desirable in modern production. — If 
roll mills could be more readily kept 
in proper adjustment, they would be 
more efficient tools for the printing ink 
and paint industry. 

The second difficulty in the opera 
tion of roll mills is the lack of means 
of stating how tightly a mill is set. 
Various ink formulations are known 
to require different mill settings, but 
inability to express the tightness of the 
setting prevents a careful study of the 
requirements and the instruction of the 
mill hand as to how a particular batch 
should be handled. If the milling of 
paints and printing inks is to become 
a truly modern production process, the 
problems must be solved. 

The new ‘Floating Roll Mill’ design 
is essentially a simplification of the 
three-roll_ mill. In the conventional 
mill, the center roll is fastened to the 
frame of the mill, and the two end rolls 
are moved toward the fixed center roll 
by use of four screwjacks. In the new 
design, however, one of the end rolls 
is fixed; the center roll is free to move, 
the other end roll is positioned with two 
screwjacks, one on each end of the roll. 
Thus there are only two points of ad 
justment at one end of the mill. 

The simplicity of adjustment of the 
“Floating Roll Mill” in comparison 
to a conventional four point adjustment 
mill requires less skilled labor as ob- 
served by the technicians working with 
this mill. This in itself reduces the labor 
procurement and training problem. 
By means of slides, Mr. Gamble il- 
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, Ernest Gamble 

lustrated various points in his talk and 
offered the following summary of out- 
standing advantages for the ‘‘Floating 
Roll Mill:’’ Ease of adjustment; In- 
crease of production; Less skilled 


labor; Prevention of roll damage; 
Ease of setting reproduction; Ready 
conversion of standard mills 

The January meeting of the Technical 
Committee of the New York Paint 
and Varnish Production Club was held 
January 21st, at the Brass Rail, New 
York City. 

\mong the subjects on the agenda 

were reports by the chairmen of the 
following sub-committees: 
No. 44 Emulsion Paints, Julius E. 
Spector; No. 53 Study of Pigment Dis- 
persion, Raymond L. Whitney; No. 62 
Investigation of Flat Wall Paints, 
George Selesky; No. 64 Interior Sub- 
strates and Their Preparation for Paint 
ing, Sidney B. Levinson. 

Che first meeting of the newly formed 
\dvisory Sub-committee preceded the 
Members of 
this committee are: John F. Broeker, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.; 
Everett J. Cole, Manufacturers Var- 
nish Co.; Carl L. Engelhardt, Brooklyn 
Paint & Varnish Co 

Members of the New York Paint and 
Varnish Production Club Publicity 
Committee are: Irving Flaumenhaft, 
Lacquer & Chemical Corp.; Roy 
H. Kienle, Calco Chemical Division; 
Sidney B. Levinson, D. H. Litter Co., 
Inc.; L. A. Melsheimer, Calco Chemical 
Division; S. R. Mountsier, Jr., Whit- 
taker, Clark & Daniels; Louis J. 
Venuto, Binney and Smith Co. 

Officers of the Technical Committee, 
i.e., Anthony Skett, Herbert E. Hillman 
and Edward J. Dunn, Jr. 


main business session. 


Los Angeles 
The December meeting was _ held 
on the 9th, at Scully’s Restaurant 
Earl Hanson, Chairman of the Good 
Fellowship Committee, reported the 
death of the club’s oldest honorar\ 
member, Charlie Olson. . 
Charles O’Conner, President of Reich 
hold Chemicals, Inc., presented a 
travelogue of his trip to the Orient 
Louisville 5 

The December 16, meeting wa 
held at the Seelbach Hotel. 

The following officers were elected 
President, Hardy Brinly, Merchants & 
Mfrs. Pt. Co.; Vice President, C. M 
Jackson, Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
and Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Beakes 
Kentucky Color & Chemical Co. 

Elder C. Larson of the Shell Oj 
Company, spoke on ‘The Shell Alkyd 
Reduction Technique.” 
C.1.D.C. 

The 335th Meeting was Held at th« 
Hotel Alms in Cincinnati on Decembe: 
14. 

Peyton Wheeler of the Edgar Bros. 
Company, spoke on the enamel hold 
out properties of inerts, particle size 
and its relation to the packing effect, 
and also the pH value of aluminum 
silicate pigments and their effect on 
emulsion paints. His talk was _ il 
lustrated with lantern slides and was 
followed by a question and answer 
period. 

Carl Opp, reporting for the Tech 
nical Committee, read a letter from the 
Federation regarding subjects and sub 
ject matter for club papers. He also 
read a letter from Bill Greco of the New 
York Club suggesting ways and means 
of getting up a Technical Committee 
and how the New York club fun 
tioned. 

He then read a letter from Ed. 
Fasig suggesting that the subject for 
the 1954 Club Paper consist of work 
done on synthetic oils from methv! 
glucoside; Lowe Brothers supplying 
the laboratory and materials and 
Paul Marling doing the work. 
Philade!phia 

Fred K. Shankwiler, Manager 
Chlorinated Products Sales, Hercul 
Powder Co., presented a paper on 
“The Diversified Uses of Chlorinat.d 
Rubber in Protective Coatings,” at t ie 
January 20, meeting held at the FE 
gineers’ Club 
Northwestern 

The meeting was held January 8, 
at the Town & Country Club, St. Pa il, 
Minn. 

Irv Wangsness of the 1954 Techni al 
Committee reported that several si b- 
jects are now under consideration, | ut 
one has not yet been chosen. 

R. H. Wint of the Hercules Pow: er 
Company, discussed ‘‘One Coat T x- 

(Turn to page 63) 
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C.ise Institute Schedules Course 
On Industrial Finishes Mar. 10-12 


The Third Annual Short Course on 
I: dustrial Finishes will be presented 
b.» the Case Institute of Technology, 
(-eveland, O., on March 10-12, at the 
liistitute. 

Engineers and researchers concerned 
with different specialties in the field 
of product finishing with organic coat- 
ings are scheduled to attend the pro- 
gram. 

Subject matter for the Course follows 
the preference shown on replies to 
questionaires submitted to participants 
of past meetings. 

lopics selected for this year’s pro- 
gram are: 

(1) A critical review of the ad- 
vantages and limitations of recent 
trends in coatings formulation. 

(2) Recent engineering developments 
in paint application methods. 

(3) Metal surface preparation with 
special reference to resin-bonded metal 
treatments. 

(4) Special problems of aircraft fin- 
ishes. 

(5) Scientific measurements in the 
specification and control of gloss and 
color. 

(6) Statistical methods in paint test- 
ing. 

(7) Laboratory 
testing (other than accelerated weather- 


methods of paint 


Ing). 

rhe registration fee of $35 includes 
a ticket for the dinner meeting Thurs- 
day, March 11. Attendance is limited 
and reservations are required. For 
further information, contact Prof. Wm. 
von Fischer, Head, Dept. of Chemistry 
and Chem. Engineering., Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, 10900 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 6, O. 


ASTM Comm. on Corrosion 
To Expand Its Testing Facilities 
he ASTM Advisory Committee on 
C. rrosion took action recently to expand 
it test site facilities. 
he decision was made at a meeting 
1 at the International Nickel Com- 
p .y Harbor Island Test Station, 
\\ ightsville Beach, North Carolina. 
billion dollars is lost each year due 
t. the corrosion of metals, according 
t' the Committee. The effects of 
at 1ospheric deterioration on plastics, 
ru ber, textiles, wood, and other en- 
gi ering materials would more than 
ble this figure, the Committee states. 












Emery Industries To Construct 
£800,000 Research Center in Cinn. 


Construction of a new $800,000 
research center adjacent to their plant 
in Cincinnati, has been started by 
Emery Industries, Inc. The new build- 
ing which is expected to be completed 
late in 1954, will provide quarters for 
Emery’s Basic Research, Development 
and Chemical Engineering Depart- 
ments. 

Constructed of brick, the two-story 
L-shaped structure will contain 30,000 
sq. ft., and will house 28 individual 
laboratories in one wing with several 





“application” laboratories in the base- 
ment. Equipment in the latter rooms 
is designed to evaluate on a 
“‘plant’’ scale all of Emery’s fatty acids, 
plasticizers, and textile oils in such end- 
use applications as plastics, rubber, 
alkyd resins, lube oil and greases, and 
metal working oils. 

The new structure will allow expan- 
sion of Emery’s research facilities to 
accommodate about 100 people. Ad- 
ditional wings can be added to house 
another 150. 

The other wing will contain the Re- 
search Executive Offices, Library and 
Conference Rooms. | 





Film on Industry’s Utilizations of 
Hot Lacquer Produced by Hercules 

A new 20-minute color-and-sound 
movie telling the story of the increased 
use of hot lacquer by industry is now 
available from the Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Plants of seven companies were visited 
and lacquer operations filmed on the 
spot to produce this movie. They in- 
clude firms which produce navy fighter 
planes, machine tools, buses, tanks and 
furniture. 

The movie illustrates the advantages 
gained by the respective companies 
when they utilized the latest develop- 
ments in lacquer techniques. 

Prints of the film can be secured from 
the Cellulose Products Department, 
Hercules Powder Company. 





1954 Paint Conventions 


The 1954 Annual Conventions of 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association, Inc., and the Fed- 
eration of Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs will be held November 
15-20, at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. 

The Association will meet on 
Monday through Wednesday, No- 
vember 15-17. The Federation will 
hold its meetings Thursday through 
Saturday, November 18-20. 

The Paint Industries’ Show will 
open on November 16. The annual 
banquet of the Federation is sched- 
uled November 19. 
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Protective Coatings Conference 
Scheduled in Canada, Feb. 25-26 

The Eight Divisional Conference of 
the Protective Coatings Division, The 
Chemical Institute of Canada will be 
held in Montreal, February 25, at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel and in Toronto, 
February 26, at the Royal York Hotel. 
The same program is scheduled for both 
cities. 

Luncheon speaker at both meetings 
will be C. A. Burton, National Trust 
Company, Toronto. 

Other speaders scheduled are: 

Flat Paints, Dr. W. H. Madson, du 
Pont Company. 

The Theory and Performance of 
Acrylics on Outdoor Exposure, Henry 
Grinsfelder, Rohm and Haas Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The Principles Underlying the Floating 
Roll Mill, C. Hoffman, Lehmann Mills. 

The Problems of Protective Coatings 
Application, Walter S. Miller, C.I.L. 
Paint and Varnish Division. 

Also included in the program will be 
a paper on “‘Pliolite’’ from the Chemical 
Division, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

. 
Second Basic Materials Exposition 


Scheduled May 17-20, in Chicago 
The second Basic Materials Exposi- 

tion will be held May 17-20, in the In- 

ternational Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

_ A group of 14 industrialists will serve 

as a board of sponsors for the Show. 
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Let us measure you three ways for 
hand-tailored metal container service 


When you come to Continental for steel con- 
tainers, we treat you as if you were our only 
customer. We hand-tailor our containers, 
lithography and engineering to your par- 





ticular needs. We do our level best to do 
things your way. If you’d like this kind of 
service, why not call in a Continental man 
today. 


CONTAINERS. Continental makes 
steel containers for bulk products, in 
standard styles including pails, drums, 
handi cans. We're always ready to dis- 
cuss special-purpose containers. 


LITHOGRAPHY. Our artists are mas- ENGINEERING. As a Continental cus- 


ters at adapting your designs to look 
well on containers of varying sizes 
and shapes. Our platemakers and 
pressmen work with the most mod- 


tomer, you have available the services 
of experienced scientists and engineers 
to help solve your packing machine 
layout and maintenance problems. 


ern equipment. 





E 


~ CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Continental Can Building, 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION CENTRAL DIVISION 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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Don A. Seeley, Manager of the Auto- 
motive Division of the Martin-Senour 
Paint Company, Chicago, congratulates 
William L. Creakbaum, Méichigan  terri- 
torial manager of the Division, for his 
selection as the company’s 1953 Sales- 
man of the Year. Mr. Creakbaum, who 
also supervises two NAPA warehouses in 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, received a 
check at the firm’s annual Christmas 
Party held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


High Can Production Levels To 
Continue, Nat’l. Can Pres. Says 

Production of cans, which in 1953 
was near record levels, is likely to con- 
tinue its upward trend in the year ahead, 
according to Robert S. Solinsky, Presi- 
dent of National Can Corporation, New 
York, N.Y. 

“Although final figures are not yet 
available,” Mr. Solinsky said, ‘‘can 
production in 1953 was substantially 
higher than the 331% billion cans 
manufactured in the preceding year.” 

He added that in the years ahead 
many more products, both in the food 
and non-food industries, will be pack- 
aged in cans instead of in other types of 
containers, 

® 
Hercules Powder Company Elects 
New Treasurer and Two Directors 

\ new treasurer and two new directors 
of the Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., were announced 
reco ntly. 
hn E. Goodman has been elected 
tre:surer, succeeding Francis J. Ken- 
ner y who retired at the end of the 1953. 
J hn M. Martin, general manager of 
the company’s Explosive Department, 
an’ John R. L. Johnson, Jr., director 
of he Hercules’ Legal Department, 
ha. been elected directors. They fill 
the acancies created by the retirement 
of Ir. Kennerley and William R. 
Ell: vice president, who retired Decem- 


ber ‘1, 


Five Barrett Division Plants Set 
Safety Records, Firm Reports 


A safety record of seven million, six 
hundred thousand man hours without 
a lost time accident at five of its plants 
has been announced by the Barrett 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Barrett’s Frankford, Philadelphia: 
plant has worked more than two million: 
hundred thousand man-hours, and its 
Grays Ferry, Philadelphia, plant more 
than one million, five hundred thousand 
man-hours without a lost time accident, 
a company release said. Three other 
firm plants also exceeded the one million 
man-hour mark. 

Company officials pointed out that 
this is considered an exceptional safety 
achievement because relatively few 
plants of any kind exceed the one 








million man-hour mark. 

Speaking of the record at the Frank- 
ford plant, Charles J. Murphy, Works 
Manager, said: 

“Barrett builds safety into every new 
plant, often at a cost of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. During the past 
few years, the entire Frankford plant 
has been equipped with the most 
modern fire protection equipment avail- 
able. 

“Safety in performance of all work is 
emphasized through regular safety meet- 
ings conducted in various departments 
of the plant. The plant has a safety 
engineer who makes a continuing study 
of operations with a view to assuring 
safe operations.” 

Mr. Murphy said that the company’s 
safety program has paid dividends in 
the good will it creates among its em- 
ployees and neighbors. 
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Finding Answers 
to problems in 


CARBON BLACK 


When you call on WITCO-CONTINENTAL for tech- 


nical service in carbon blacks for tinting and coloring, 


one of the most modern and complete laboratories in the 


carbon black field is put to work on your problem. Second 
to none in the quality of its staff and facilities, WITCO- 
CONTINENTAL’s Carbon Black Technical Service and 


Research Laboratory has solved many application prob- 


lems in the paint industry. 


We may already have the answers you need. And if we 
don’t, we have the men and the scientific testing equip- 


ment to find them for you . .. whenever you say the word, 


WITCO-CONTINENTAL manufactures a complete line 
of furnace and channel blacks for the paint industry, 
their quality assured by modern plants, strict product 


control, extensive research, the best in technical service. 


SP) 
e 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Los Angeles * Boston « Chicago * Houston « Cleveland « San Francisco 
Amarillo * Akron * London and Manchester, England 






















Williams Company Staff To Present 
Talks to Various Production Clubs 

A series of five educational talks to 
various paint production club units 
will be presented by the research and 
development staff of C. K. Williams & 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

R. A. Stephens, Director of Research, 
is addressing the class in paint tech 
nology at the University of Houston 
on the general subject of ‘Mineral 
Pigments.”” The class is sponsored 
by the Educational Committee of the 


Houston Paint and Varnish Production 
Club. 

I. C. Clare, Assistant Director of 
Research, is addressing the training 
group of the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany’s New Kensington plant in Chi- 
cago. The subject is “Recent De- 
velopments in Iron Oxide Pigments.” 
He will also speak before the North- 
western Paint and Varnish Production 
Club at Minneapolis, Minn., and the 
C.D.1.C. Club at Columbus, O. 

In his talks, Mr. Clare will discuss 
the fact that after several years of 
development work, a grinding circuit 
has been which produces 
natural umbers, siennas and metallic 
brown pigments running 98-99 per 
cent below 10 microns in particle di- 
ameter. This is being done at a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound increase in 


evolved 


cost, in many cases. 





Dy 


GREAT LAKES 





r 


© You dont have to 


tcalite 


FLATTING AGENTS & EXTENDERS 


take semi-gloss production out of the ‘critical’ range... 


give you easy, accurate, reliable control of sheen. 


It is no secret that accurate control of sheen is the most difficult 
part of manufacturing quality eggshell and semi-gloss paints. One 
particular property of DICALITE is that its action in controlling 
sheen is not critical or “sensitive?” The disadvantage of flatting by 


variation of prime pigment volume is that only a slight increase 
makes the gloss drop sharply and has a bad effect on washability 
and leveling properties as well. Replacing part of the prime pig- 
ment with DicaLiTE L-5 (a typical popular extender) gives a 
“slower” and more effective action, besides improving washability 
and leveling. DicALITE does not lessen, but truly extends the hiding 
power of prime pigments, and strengthens the paint film because 


of its unique diatom structure. 


} Send for your free copy of Technical Bulletin C-21 
LITE DIVISION, GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 
614 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 





The deletion of oversized particles 
results in material increase in gloss 
at high pigment loading; increase 
inopacity of 45-67.5 per cent; improve- 
ment in mass color; increase in strength 
of 80 to 100 per cent; and finally, re 
duction in grinding time of 75 per cent 
or better. 

These pigments of controlled fineness 
representing a new development, pro- 
vide a new tool for the protective coat- 
ing manufacturer and enable him to 
increase production and reduce grinding 
costs 

« 
Paint, Varnish Technology Course 
Scheduled by New York University 


A course on paint, varnish and 
lacquer technology is bein: presented 
February 3-May 19, on Wednesdays, 
8:10-9:55 p.m., by New York Uni 
versity’s Division of General Educa 
tion in cooperation with the New York 
Paint and Varnish Production Club 
and the New York Paint, Varnish, 
and Lacquer Association. 

The course, titled V1T52-Fundamen 
tals of Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer, 
is designed for those who seek know! 
edge of the basic principles of the manu 
facture and application of paint, var 
nish, and lacquer products. Principles 
are related to actual problems con 
fronting students in daily tasks. 

Myron A. Coler, Professor and Con 
sultant in Technical Studies, Division 
of Education at N.Y.U., and Technical 
Director, Markite Company, New York, 
and Elias Singer, Instructor, Division 
of General Education, and Technical 
Director, Troy Chemical Co., New 
York, will instruct the course. 

For further information concerning 
this and allied Courses write Miss 
Gertrude Stoddard, Division of Gen- 
eral Education, New York University, 
1 Washington Square North, New 
York 3, N. ¥. 

ry 


A. B. Hettrick, Amer. Cyanamid 
Pigment Division Executive, Dies 


Ames Bartlett Hettrick, 49, recently 
appointed Assistant Manager of Ameri 
can Cyanamid Company’s newly formed 
Pigments Division, died December 31, 
1953. 

Mr. Hettrick, had been associated 
with American Cyanamid for nine years, 
and was closely identified with the de 
velopment of the commercially impor 
tant titanium dioxide pigments. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, he was an 
active member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgica! 
Engineers, and an associate member of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. 
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DeVilbiss Company Produces Film 
On the Spray Painting Method 

A 16 mm. sound film titled, ‘‘Making 
the Most of the Spray Painting Meth- 
od,” has been produced by the DeVil- 
biss Company, Toledo, O., 

Designed for spray painters and 
others interested in spray painting, 


the 45-minute feature, illustrates the 


four basic principles of spray painting: 
proper equipment, control factors im- 
portant to achieve highest quality re- 


biss has prepared a booklet which 
covers the film highlights and can be 
used as a ready reference by the spray 
finisher. The company is planning to 
distribute the booklets to every person 
who views the film. 

The film may be obtained for show- 
ings by writing to the DeVilbiss Com- 
pany, 300 Phillips Ave., Toledo 1, O. 

The Company has also announced 
that a course for contract spray painters 
and their representatives is being 
offered March 29. No charge is made 
for attending the only expenses being 
for transportation, board and lodging. 

Application for the class should 
be sent to the firm. Those interested 
may request School Form INS-7. 

8 
Newly Formed Paint Mfrs. Group 


To Distribute New Color System 





sults, spray painting techniques, and 
the necessary care, cleaning and main- 
tenance of equipment. 

In conjunction with the film, DeVil- 





The establishment of Spectro-Matic 
Associates, a group of 14 paint manu- 
facturers who will produce and dis- 
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»»«the paint industry—is varied 
and all @nicompassing. No mat- 


ter what the product—no mat- 
vat ‘its themical compo- 
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tribute the newly developed Spectro- 
Matic Color Tinting System throughout 
the United States and Canada, has been 
announced by John R. Baudhuin, Vice 
President of the Rockford Paint Manu- 
facturing Co., Rockford, IIl. 

The Tinting System consists of three 
lg ounce, 1-ounce and 4- 
ounces. These tubes, in turn, are made 
in 12 different colors which, when added 
to a white paint, will develop over 300 
shades. 

These white base paints are available 
in flat finish, semi-gloss, and high-gloss 
as well as floor enamel and exterior 
house paint. 

Spectro-Matic Associates are now 
enbarking on a merchandising program 
encompassing the media of newspapers, 
magazines, television, radio, plus point- 
of-sale dealer promotion. 

The Good Housekeeping Guarantee 
Seal now appears on all Spectro-Matic 
container labels. 





a 
Diamond Alkali Forms Plastics 
& Chlorinated Products Divisions 


The Diamond Alkali Company, 
Cleveland, O., has announced the 
establishment of a Plastics Division, 
a Chlorinated Products Division and 
the appointment of a new works mana- 
ger at its Houston, Texas, plant. 

Each of the two new divisions will 
operate autonomously, assuming all 
sales research and plant manufacturing 
responsibilities under the direction of 
division general managers who will 
function from Diamond’s general head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 

A. L. Geisinger, a vice president, will 
be general manager of the Plastics 
Division, which replaces the former 
Plastics and Agricultural Division. 

C. E. Lyon, also a vice president, has 
been named general manager of the 
Chlorinated Products Division. 

His former position as works manager 
of the Houston plant has been taken 
over by Frank Chrencik, who was 
formerly assistant works manager at 
the plant. 

° 


Glidden Company 1953 Unit Sales 
Reached New High, Pres. Reports 


Unit sales of the Glidden Company 
Cleveland, O., for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1953, reached a new hig! 
for the fourth consecutive year, Dwigh 
P. Joyce, president, reported last month 

In the paint division, dollar volum 
of sales expanded 7.1 per cent over th 
previous years’ total, a gain whic 
exceeded that for the paint industr 
as a whole, Mr. Joyce said. 

“The chemicals, pigments and meta 


division had an exceptionally profitab! : 
year and we expect continuation «/ 
these favorable results,” Mr. Joyce 


added. 
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This section is intended to keep our 
readers informed of new and im- 
proved products. While every effort 
is made to include only reputable 
products, their presence here does not 
constitute an official endorsement. 
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WEATHERING CABINET 
Maintains Uniform Temperature 


Weather-Ometer, Model DMC, 
is said to produce increased ac- 
curacy in test results because of 
a positive control of specimen 
temperatures. 

A constant volume of air at a 
controlled temperature in the heavi- 
ly insulated cabinet, maintains 
uniform predetermined specimen 
temperatures regardless of varia- 
tions in room conditions. 

\utomatic control of humidities 
up to dew point is available as 
optional equipment. All auto- 
matic controls including complete 
voltage controls are located on 
the front panel of the Weather- 
Ometer, directly above the door 
of the test chamber. 

Both horizontal and _ vertical 
tes'ing is available—cup containers 
for bitumens and other semi-liquid 
ma erials and vertical panels for 
solid materials. Source of radia- 
tio. is two Atlas enclosed violet 
car.on arcs. For complete details, 
wriie to Atlas Electric Devices 
: 361 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
Il. 
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ODORLESS PACKAGE 
For Trade Sales 

Complete odorless package for 
manufactureers of odorless trade 
sales enamels include the following: 
S-2204 for odorless and semi-gloss 
enamels, S-2220 for odorless flat 
enamels, S-2209 odorless viscosity 
regulator, S-2290 odorless universal 
grinding vehicle for tints and for 
concentrated colors for color sys- 
tems. Reports covering a des- 
cription of these resins, their per- 
formance, and recommended form- 
ulations are available upon re- 
quest. Alkydol Laboratories, Inc., 
3242 South 50th Ave., Cicero 50, 
Ill. 


GLYCERYL MONOOLEATE 
For Odorless Base Paints 


Special grade of glyceryl mono- 


UIPMENT 


a ae | 


oleate (S1096R) is said to keep the 
desirable alkyds in solution with- 
in reasonable viscosities and with 
freedom from stability worries. 
One of the difficulties in the formu- 
lation of odorless oil base paints 
has been to obtain sufficient solu- 
bility of the desirable alkyd resins 
in the odorless solvent without 
suffering loss in covering and hiding 
power and without danger of 
instability. 

The amounts of this material 
to be used will vary in accordance 
with the specific requirements of 
each paint manufacturer; range 
of about 5 to 15% by weight on 
the vehicle solids. According to 
the manufacturer, there is no 
sacrifice in holdout, adhesion, dura- 
bility. For complete details and 
samples, write to Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








Remove ‘‘Fish Eyes 


” Skins, 


Incidental Solids and 
Semi-Solids from Varnish 
and Lacquer with.... 


SPARKLER FILTERS 


Many varnish makers now use 
Sparkler Filters to clarify varnish, 
lacquers, and other clear liquids. The 
brilliance and polish obtained by 
filtering with Sparkler Filters is far 
superior to results obtained with 
other methods of clarifying paint 
products. 


Write Mr. Erte Anderson 


SPARKLER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MUNDELFIN, ILL. 


Makers of fine filtration installations for industrial use for over a quarte: 
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that will HOLD your rubber-base 
product . .. give it added shelf-life .. . 
consult your Crown Sales Repre- 
sentative soon about YOUR particular 


Another example of Crown's out- 
standing research facilities and tech- 
nical service: we have developed a 
large variety of specifications—in- 
cluding both metals and linings—to requirements. 
answer the many problems involved 

in packing LATEX-BASE PAINTS. 


If you need a special lining or metal 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, cHuicaGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 
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BRIGHTON 


RESIN PILOT PLANT 
10 Gal. Capacity 
Synthetic ° resin 
made of stainless steel. It is 
fundamentally a ten gallon ca- 
pacity reaction kettle, primary 
reflux condenser, secondary tubu- 
lar condenser, and a decanter and 
receiver. Features of this unit 
claimed by the manufacturer are: 
variable speed agitator, cooling 
unit and charge hole. The de- 
canter is designed to separate 
both heavier and lighter than water 
liquids. Decanted liquid can be 
directed to kettle as reflux or to 
receiver as desired. Electronic 
controller regulates the heater from 
the kettle temperature. Two mod- 
els, A-110-A and A-110 are avail- 
able. A-110-A for vacuum to 100 
psi pressure; A-110 with pyrex 
decanter is for vacuum to 40Opsi. 
For complete details, write for 
Bulletin No. 40, Dept. 8, Brighton 
Copper Works, Inc., 820 State 
, Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 


pilot plant is 


‘ {T1OPHENOL 

mi Commercial Quantities 
Literature and patents indicate 
it Thiophenol should be of in- 
est in the fields of plasticity 
ude rubber), polymerization reg- 
tors, stabilization (polysulfone 
ins), millability of butadiene 
erpolymers, and oil additives. 
- samples and further informa- 
1, write to Evans Chemetics, 
., 250 E. 43rd St., New York 
s: 2 


VINYL RESIN 
For Baking Coatings 

Vinyl resin VAGH is said to 
impart a stabilizing effect to heat- 
reactive resins. This is a direct 
importance in the formulation of 
baking coatings to be roller coated 
or sprayed onto sheet iron or tin 
plate, which may be formed into 
containers, closures, or the like, 
without loss of adhesion of the 
baked film. The company reports 
that excellent adhesion of finishes 
based on resin VAGH is demon- 
strated by the fact that it may be 
applied to lithographed metal, 
primed stock, or sheets imperfectly 
cleaned of residual oil. For com- 
plete information including formu- 
lation and manufacturing proce- 


dure, contact Bakelite Co., 30 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


YELLOW PIGMENT 
For Outdoor Coatings 


Sun Yellow N is a calcined 
nickel titanium dioxide pigment 
which is reported to meet the de- 
mand for a stable yellow pigment 
for outdoor paints. According 
to the manufacturer, this pigment 
has the following properties: good 
light fastness, with alkali and heat 
resistance, non-bleeding, and high 
opacity. Recommended for sign 
enamels, automotive finishes, and 
exterior paints for stucco, con- 
crete and wood siding. Harshaw 
Chemical Co., 1945 E. 97th St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 








IN TERMS OF 


Why fret about high gloss 
and pigment settling when you can 


unload such pigment dispersion 
portions of your development work 


on R-B-H? Then you can concentrate 


on the balance of your 


formulating problems. 


Successful coatings chemists 
have used the R-B-H approach 


for twenty-five years. 


R-B-H... for finishes of integrity 
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GOCE. ; 
DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DISPERSION TECHNICIANS 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Pigment dispersions in nitrocellulose; ethy! cellulose; urea formaldehyde, 
viny! and alkyd resins; chlorinated rubber and other plastic binders. 
R-B-H IS A TRADE-MARK OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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The 
Right 
Direction 


for Paint Formulations 


ELTA i 


Soluble High Styrene Paint Resins 





Use the Specific Resin for the Specific Use! 


Enjoy greater freedom in the use of reactive pigments and obtain control- 
led viscosity without pigment changes. The chemical inertness of the ‘’9200’ 
resins, along with the high film build of the LLV formulations, make them 
perfect for use in maintenance and anti-corrosion coatings. 


® Use Marbon “9200” HV for low vehicle solids at higher viscosity. 
@ Use Marbon ‘’9200” MV and LV for general use. 
® Use Marbon “9200” LLV for high vehicle solids at lower viscosity. 


GET THE FACTS — Write TODAY FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


MARBON CORP. 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 





MARBON ... Your Buy-Word for Product Perfection 
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AMERICAN CAN 


PAINT CAN TOP 
With Lithographed Instructions 
Specially lithographed paint can 
plug top for company’s double- 
tite paint can line illustrates in 
five stages easy-to-follow directions 
for mixing of paint before using. 
Reading clockwise on the plug 
top are five steps for mixing paint: 
(1) Pour liquid into another con- 
tainer. (2) Stir paste thoroughly. 
(3) Pour liquid back slowly while 
stirring. (4) Pour from one can 
to another several times. (5) 
Stir frequently while using. 
According to the manufacturer, 
these easily understood directions 
will help the paint industry to 
educate people in the way to get 
best results from standard paints 
through proper mixing. The de- 
velopment offers a “plus’’ value 
in selling, since the lithographed 
information is now available on 
plugs without engraving expense 
to the paint producer. For further 
details, write to American Can Co., 


100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MALEIC ANHYDRIDE 
Briquette Form 

Maleic anhydride, a highly re- 
ctive intermediate used in the 
roduction of synthetic resins, rub- 
er chemicals, surface active agents, 
lasticizers, and stabilizers for vinyl 
lastics, is available in briquette 
rm. American Cyanamid Co., 
0 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


PIGMENT DISPERSING AGENT 
In Solution Form 

Tamol 731 dispersing agent for 
pigments in water system will in 
the future be shipped in a 25 per 
cent solution of water, instead of 
the granular form, states manu- 
facturer. There is no other change 
in the composition or properties 
of the product. The solution will 
be shipped in 55-gallon non-re- 
turntable steel drums. Rohm & 
Haas Company, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


MELAMINE SOLUTION 

Cut in Petroleum Aromatics 
Melmac 243-3 is a specially proc- 

essed alkylated melamine-formal- 


dehyde resin supplied as a low 
odor solution in medium boiling 
range petroleum aromatic solvent. 
This solution has a very wide range 
of compatibility with short, med- 
ium and long alkyds and sty- 
renated copolymer resins. Com- 
patible with polymerized oils and 
with many oleoresinous varnishes. 

Suggested use in alkyd-amino 
formulations to be applied by 
roller coat, dip, or spray, and as 
a thermosetting fortifier for oils 
and varnishes. Properties include: 
good curing speed, gloss, flow, 
chemical resistance. American Cy- 
anamid Co., Coating Resins Dept., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 








DOUBLE CHECKED W/ FROM RESEARCH TO INDUSTRY 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


SHARPLES AMYL ACETATE 280 
IN YOUR LACQUERS? 


Blush resistant medium 


boiler 


Low cost 


SHARPLES 
AMYL 
ACETATE 
280 


and flow 


Has uniform compo- 


sition 


Works well with either 
aromatic or aliphatic 


diluents 


Is available in tank 
car quantities 


Samples, prices and literature will be sent at your request \_ 


Imparts excellent gloss 





~ 


Cw 


rite for this report 











SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York © 80 &. Jackson Bivd., Chicage « 106 S$. Main $., Akron 
West Coast: los Angeles « Berkeley « Portiand « Tacoma 
‘Siccted “ 


icals, Lid. © M 
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BENTONE® GELLING AGENTS IN 
MODERN PAINT FORMULATIONS 


...One of a series of condensations 
from laboratory reports detailing uses of BENTONES 18-C and 34 


New Bentone ee -18-C eee 
Gels Many High Polarity 
Organic Liquids 


Dutch Boy Bentone 18-C is a new 
gelling agent for organic liquids of 
high polarity. It has proved useful in 
gelling solvent systems of the type 
used in cel!ulosic lacquers, vinyl solu- 
tions and dispersions, paint and var- 
nish removers, epoxy resin coatings, 
adhesives and industrial paints. 

A unique expanded gel-lattice 
structure is obtained when Dutch Boy 
Bentone 18-C is used in such solvent 
systems. It gives them stable and pre- 
dictable thixotropic bodying action, 
excellent pigment suspension and 
controllable penetration characteris- 
tics. The configuration also provides 
reinforcing characteristics which con- 
tribute to the dry strength of resinous 
protective coatings and it improves 
the moisture resistance of the dried 
film. 


DUTCH BOY BENTONE 34 
Improves Exterior Primers 


Exterior primers gelled with Dutch Boy 
Bentone 34 show higher apparent viscosity 
levels. Pigment suspension and brushability 
are good. The film formed is strong, continu- 
ous, and an excellent top coat base. 


BENTONE 34 Insures 
Better Color Control 


In formulating top coats or sash and 
trim paints, better color control is ob- 
tained by using Dutch Boy Bentone 34. 
It prevents undue penetration and 
flooding. It also provides a controllable 
increase in viscosity, eliminates sag- 
ging, and improves brushability. 

In top coat formulations Bentone 34 
acts to reinforce the film without im- 
pairing other desirable characteristics. 
In sash and trim paints, it helps develop 
uniform gloss characteristics. 


Now Ready... 
New BENTONE 18-C Brochure 


Information on the special properties 
and applications of Dutch Boy Bentone 
18-C is given in a new brochure. A free 
copy will be sent promptly, if you write. 
And ask for the Dutch Boy Bentone 34 
Handbook if you have not yet received 
your copy. 


*“Dutch Boy” and “Bentone” are registered trademarks 


of National Lead Company. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: CANADIAN TITANIUM PIGMENTS LIMITED 


630 Dorchester Street, West * Montreal 
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FISHER 


VIBRATING SPATULA 
Permits Control in Dispensing 
Spatula has been combined with 
a midget vibration motor to speed 
up and add accuracy to laboratory 
weighings. According to the man- 
ufacturer, particles can be dropped 
singly, or in a steady stream, or 
in rapid bursts onto the weighing 
scoop or paper. The motor fits 
about as easily into the labora- 
torians hand as an electric razor, 
vibrates a stainless-steel spatual 
60 times a second. Fisher Scien- 
tific Co., 717 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


DISPERSING AGENT 
Provides Other Properties 


Wetting, dispersing, and anti- 
settling agent is said to provide 
improved color development and 
other quality advantages in pro- 
tective coatings. Nuosperse 657 
is designed for effective perform- 
ance in a broad range of formula- 
tion and has resulted in improved 
product through eliminating hard 
settling without sacrifice of hard- 
ness, adhesion, or gloss. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, higher 
pigment loadings and faster or 
finer grinds are frequently possible 
even with such difficult pigments 
as iron and phthalocyanine blues. 
For complete information, write 
to Nuodex Products Co., Eliza- 
beth F, N. J. 


M:SKING AGENTS 
Fo: Volatile and Residual Odors 


lasking agents is recommended 
by the producer for masking un- 
ple sant, residual and volatile odors 
rent in paint, plastics, and 


varnishes. According to the manu- 
facturer, these agents show effec- 
tive resistance when exposed to 
high temperatures and/or chemi- 
cally reactive materials. 

Odormasque P is recommended 
for residual mask odor. Its main 
use is reported in odorless type 
thinners. Odormasque N is used 
in those products requiring the 
masking of both volatile and re- 
sidual odors. Found effective in 
manufacture of alkyd resins; dos- 
age 2 to 5 ounces per 55 gallons 
of the material. Polak and Schwarz, 
Inc., 667 Washington St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 
METALLIC SOAPS 
For Plastisols & Organosols 

Sodium Stearate T-1 and Alu- 


minum Stearate #22 has found 
new application in the field of 
vinyl plastisols and organosols 
through the use as gelling agents 
for polyvinyl chloride composi- 
tions and in producing plastigels. 

According to a report by the 
manufacturer, the utilization of 
these products in vinyl dip and 
knife coating formulations pro- 
vides a convenient method for 
controlling viscosity and achieving 
stability. The report further states 
that improved thermal stability 
develops during processing and 
appears in finished products. Witco 
Chemical Co., 260 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 











LACQUER EXHIBIT RETURNS 
AFTER 15,000-MILE TOUR 


the latest lacquer developments; and 


Heading home after a transcontinental 
swing that began last March, this mo- 
bile lacquer information center has 
played host to over 8,000 Hercules 
customers and others. 

Inside the thirty-five-foot trailer, 
guests viewed motion pictures on 
lacquer techniques; their 
finishing problems with Hercules rep- 
resentatives; inspected exhibits on 


discussed 


compared test panels. 

While putting wheels under this 
Hercules “‘know-how” was novel, the 
idea behind it was not. It has always 
been, and will continue to be, Hercules 
policy to place its full research facili- 
ties and technical skills at your dis- 
posal. For help with your lacquer 
problems, write: 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
926 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 
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heeps LEHMANN PAINT MILLS 
chead of the field - 







Control— four gauges, one 
at each end of slow and fast? rolls, enable 
operator to see exact changes in roll pres- 
sures as he adjusts them. Insures fast, accu- 
rate, positive setting of roll pressures to ac- 
commodate requirements of any formulation. 







Pneumatic Discharge Control— take-off 
knife pressure constantly maintained by 
continueus air pressure to knife blade 
through pressure regulating valve. Indicating 
gauge in air line shows amount of knife 


pressure. 











Roll Temperature Control- dial thermome- 
ters at each of roll water outlets and at water 
inlet manifold guide control of discharge 
water temperature from each roll. 










Float-0-Matic Feature— permits choice of 
“floating” or fixed center-roll operation. 
Simple adjustment converts from one to the 
other quickly. Offers operator option of four- 
Lehmann Model 662-VF Three Roll point or two-point adjustment, whichever is 


Sight-O-Matic Mill with Selective 
faeendbdhathe Veatere. the more practicable for handling a given 
formulation. 

























Centrifugally Cast Dual Metal Rolls— 


A manufacturer can’t help learning a thing or two if he has 
been in business for 120 years, as we have. Take roller creeks muciisreatascumerieailon tad 
mills, for instance. Although we have been designing and chilled white iron surface inseparably 


making them for many decades for the paint, ink, soap and bonded to gray iron core. 
chocolate industries, we are always learning something new 
about them. And those new ideas tend constantly toward 










lower operating costs for the user of LEHMANN ROLLER Centralized Lubrication—twbrication heod- 
MILLS. ers are concentrated on the discharge side 

: ae of Lehmann Roller Mills. This makes grease 
In the panel are listed a number of roller mill improvements gun lubrication of all bearings easy and 





developed by Lehmann over the years. There were also convenient. 


many other minor ones—important in their aggregate con- 
tribution to efficiency and economy. 







Adjustable Motor Base— a hinged motor 







If the problem of what to do about manufacturing costs is da anes rerniplienar 
on your mind today, send for us. We may be able to make assuring efficient power transmission and 
some constructive suggestions. quiet operation. 






J J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 558 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N. J. 
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J. Beckett C. W. Scott 


INTERCHEMICAL CORP. 


James Beckett has been elected 
executive vice president. He joined 
the firm in 1929 as manager of its 
Chicago printing ink factory. 

Charles W. Scott will succeed Mr. 
Beckett as divisional president of 
Interchemical’s Finishes Division. He 
has been with the company since 1940. 


GIBSON-HOMANS 


Martin F. Hurst has been elected 
vice president in charge of production 
of the firm’s Hutson Division. Prior to 
joining the Hutson Division in 1951 as 
a production chief, he was employed in 
the engineering department of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


CROWN CORK 

Russell Gowans, former president 
of Western Crown Cork & Seal Cor- 
poration, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Western 
Division of Crown Cork and Seal Co., 
Inc. 

George Crabtree, former vice presi- 
dent of Crown Can Company, has also 
been elected a vice president of Crown, 
Inc., and will act as general- manager 
of the Crown Can Division. 

Donald W. Hill, former president 
of Crown Cork Specialty Corporation, 
has been elected a vice president of the 
company and will act as general mana- 
ger of the Specialty Division. 

Everett B. Webster, former ex- 
ecutive vice president of Crown Can 
Company, has been appointed Division 
Administrative vice president of the 
Crown Can Division. 

Edward B. Spread, former vice 
presi ent in charge of sales of Western 
Crow Cork & Seal Corporation has 
been named vice president of sales, 
West: -n Division. 

Wiliam R. Fox, former vice presi- 
dent n charge of sales Crown Cork 
Speci: ity Corp., has been appointed 
Vice resident of sales, Specialty Di- 
Visior 


AMERICAN MINERAL 


Leon J. Breton has been named 
manager of the Metropolitan Division. 
He will be located 
at the Division’s 
offices at Rahway, 
N. J. Mr. Breton, 
who succeeds John 
A. Kennedy, will 
supervise sale of the 
firm’s complete line 
of petroleum sol- 
vents and allied 
chemicals. He was 
formerly associated 
tor many years with 
fhe Enjay Com- 
pany, Inc. Mr. Kennedy has joined 
American Mineral Spirits Co., Western 
in Los Angeles. 


Breton 


WITCO CHEMICAL 


Dr. E. F. Wagner has been appointed 
manager of the firm’s Chicago plant. 
He will continue 
serving as director 
of the Technical 
Service Depart- 
ment. Dr. W. B. 
Pings has been 
named assistant 
director of Tech- 
nical Service, re- 
taining his position 
as director of the 
plant laboratory. 
Dr. Wagner joined 
Witco in 1945, prior 
to which he served as chemical en- 
gineer with the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio. 


Dr. E. F. 
Wagner 








Write today for free literature on Syloid AL-1—pre- 
vents pressure build-up in metallic paints—and Syloid 
162—alkyd-urea varnish flatting agent. Booklets in- 
clude chemical and physical properties, use data and 
information on laboratory and field tests. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH 


AL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
SILICA GELS, AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS. 
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Which of these 2 6 depots ensure YOUR supplies of 
“HORSE HEAD” ZINC PIGMENTS ? 


Plants eniuuameiay 
WH Depue, Ill. Palmerton, Pa. 





q? Warehouses = 
= 


NoT JUST ONE, 


but several, of these warehouses guard your requirements for the vari- 
ous brands of Horse Head zinc pigments — wherever you are. oie 
Whether you need a regular L.C.L. shipment or an emergency supply Th 


firm's 


between carloads, you can count on Horse Head warehouses to protect 
your production schedules. 3 


* * joinin 

This is why: the s 
The Horse Head distribution system consists of an integrated 

nationwide network of warehouses: aon 4 

5 on the Pacific Coast Do: 

10 in the Midwest er 


11 in the East and South Office 
been 


An unexpectedly heavy call on any one is promptly met by ieee 


shipments from one or more of the others nearby. ies 
tireme 


Thus you get maximum delivery service: heen 
F pigme! 
he joir 


1 Fast deliveries 
at the 


2 Storage reserve in depth 


Your choice from the most complete line 
of zinc pigments 








G°NERAL PAINT 

lames E. Peterson has been ap- 
p nted director of engineering. He 
will administer the 
improvement, ex- 
pansion and main- 
tenance of General 
Paint’s _ buildings, 
" machinery and 
/ equipment. Mr. 
| Peterson was for- 
' merly associated 
® with John M. and 
2s = Thomas R. Cooper, 
J. E. Architects and En- 
gineers of Los An- 
geles, the Cannon 
Mfg. Corporation of Los Angeles, 
and for the past three years was head 
of his own firm of consulting engineers 
specializing in industrial architectural 

and engineering design. 


Peterson 


GLIDDEN 

Ronald S. Cameron has been ap- 
pointed manager of the ficm’s metro- 
politan branch at Scranton, Pa. He 
succeeds James C. Tansey who has 
been named manager of Glidden’s New 
England Division at Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Cameron joined the Glidden Com- 
pany in 1951 as a sales trainee with 
successive assignments as coordinator 
of government business and sales repre- 
sentative in the North Carolina terri- 
tory. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 

Thomas J. Herman has joined the 
firm’s sales staff. He will service ac- 
counts in the territory covered by the 
Cincinnati branch office. Prior to 
joining Givaudan, Mr. Herman was in 
the sales field for five years. 


DU PONT 

Donald C. Booth, assistant man- 
ager of the firm’s Southeastern Sales 
Office for Pigments, Philadelphia, has 
been promoted to Manager. He suc- 
ceeds Reuel S. Burr, who will continue 
in an advisory capacity until his re- 
tirement next June. Mr. Booth has 
been engaged in research and sales of 
pigments for du Pont since 1928, when 
he joined the firm as a research chemist 
e Newark, N. J., pigments plant. 
hristian R. E. Merkle, manager 
Sales Development of du Pont’s 
cs and Finishes Department since 
has retired from the firm. He 
‘rved close to 50 years in the paint 
try with du Pont and one of its 
cessors Harrison Brothers & Co. 
Merkle played a leading part 
development of alkyd and alkyd- 
2 formaldehyde finishes for various 

rial uses. 


ATLAS POWDER 

D. J. C. Copps has been elected 
a vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s explosives, industrial finishes 
and engineering departments. Mr. 
Copps, who joined Atlas in 1929, was 
elected to the firm’s board of directors 
and executive committee last June. 
Most recently he had been general 
manager of the explosives department, 
a post in which he is succeeded by W. 
Clayton Lytle. Mr. Lytle joined Atlas 
in 1917. 
DIAMOND ALKALI 

John S. Cort, Jr., has been named 
sales manager of the Chromium Chemi- 
cals Division. He succeeds Charles 
E. Grant, who has resigned from the 
firm. Mr. Cort had been assistant 
manager of Diamond Alkali’s Chromium 
Chemicals plant at Kearny, N. J. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
J. D. McPherson has been named 
manager of the Manufacturers Chemi- 
cals Department. 
He was formerly 
technical director 
and assistant man- 
ager of the Depart- 
ment. He joined 
the firm’s Engineer- 
ing Department in 
1945, and later 
' served as assistant 
2 + to the director of 
1D. purchase in the Gen- 
McPherson eral Purchasing De- 
partment. In 1952, 
he was transferred to the ficm’s In- 
dustrial Chemicals Division as’ Sales 
Supervisor of organic acids and plasti- 

ciers. 








TOP-QUALITY COATING RESINS 
IN QUICK, FAST SERVICE 


FROM 


MONSANTO PRODUCTS 
FOR THE 
PAINT INDUSTRY 
Urea 
formaldehyde resins 
Melamine 
resins 
Phenolic 
resins 
Vinyl 
resins 
Styrene 
latices for 
water base paints 


ee a a a a a ee ee ee 


exterior use... 
solvent resistance, durability, curing time or color 
stability . .. Monsanto can help you. Ask for infor- 
mation on Monsanto’s broad and versatile line of 
“special property” resins, one or more of which will 
upgrade your coatings’ performance. Use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


PLANT LOCATIONS 


East Coast : . . Middle West . . . Pacific Coast . . 
Monsanto’s three plant locations give paint manu- 
facturers anywhere in the country a quick, conveni- 
ent source for high quality resins. 


Whether you are formulating paints for interior or 


whether your problems are gloss, 


* #& eke e&eznrkexet & 2 22 eS eS 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division 

Room 5001, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Please send me information on the following resins: ([) Urea 
Melamine [] Phenolic [] Vinyl () Styrene (latices for water 


| 
M ONSANTO Base’ paints) 
areas A Please send me information on Monsanto’s styrene latex system 
or 


water base paints. 


Name & Title 


Company | 
Address 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES manning City. Zone, State 
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In fact, Harshaw Driers protect two reputations 
for quality—yours and ours. To make sure they 
do, strict Harshaw manufacturing specifications 
demand the following tests on every batch of 
driers produced at our plant: 


Metal content 

Specific gravity 

Color 

Viscosity 

Total solids content 

Flash point (T.C.C.) 

Moisture content 

Acid value 

Miscibility with raw linseed oil 
Miscibility with mineral spirits 
Benzene insoluble content 
Customer’s specified tests 


“Material released for shipment complies with the 
strict tolerances necessary for top quality. 


Remembering these exhaustive tests, you can 
order your next batch of Harshaw Driers with the 
full assurance that they will help to maintain 
your reputation for quality. 


LIQUID DRIERS 
Uversol (Naphthenate) Liquids 
Linoresinate Liquids 
Lo-Odor Liquids 
Linoleate Liquids 
Lithos 
Octasols 
Pastes 
Pastalls 


SOLID DRIERS 
Uversol (Naphthenate) Solids 
Linoresinate Solids 
Linoleate Solids 
Soyate Solids 
Fused Resinates 


POWDERED DRIERS 
Precipitated Resinates 
Drying Salts: 

Cobalt 
Lead 
Manganese 


tHe HARSHAW CHEMICAL <e. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








REICHHOLD CHEMICALS 


Herbert W.”,Mason, Jr. has been 
a pointed to the newly created post 
of Administrative 
Vice President. He 
joined Reichhold in 
1936 and served in 
© the firm’s Technical 
p Service, Traffic and 
_ Production Depart- 
- ments before organ- 
izing the purchasing 
department of 
which he was vice 
president in charge 
until his new ap- 
pointment. Mr. 
Mason will continue his purchasing 
duties in the new post. 

George C. Sweet has been named 
central purchasing agent to assist Mr. 
Mason. He has been with Reichhold 
since 1947, and was formerly export 
manager. 


NATIONAL STARCH 


Frank L. Murphy has been named 
manager of the Pacific Coast Division. 
Mr. Murphy joined 
National Starch 
in 1940, at the firm’s 
Plainfield, N. J., 
plant. He has also 
been plant super- 
intendent of the 
Montreal and Tor- 
onto plants, Tech- 
nical Field Super- 
visor of the New 
York Division, and 
until his recent pro- 
motion, Assistant 
Manager of the Mid-Atlantic Division, 
with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


H. W. 
Mason, Jr. 


rs. 
Murphy 


G-E 

Roy W. Hill and John B. Hinds 
have been named Phenolic Products 
sales representatives at the Chicago 
office of the firm’s Chemical Materials 
Department. Mr. Hill joined General 
Electric’s business training course in 
1946. He was appointed supervisor 
of customer service for the Chemical 
Materials Department in 1950. Mr. 
Hinds joined G-E in 1953. 

John T. Castles has been appointed 
manager, Technical Services Unit, Mar- 
keting Section of the Silicone Products 
Department, with headquarters in 

terford, N. Y. He joined the firm 

1947 as a chemical engineer in Water- 

d. In 1950, he was named manager 
of that plant. 


Ri NSHED-MASON 


Robert C. Aikin has been named 
vice president of the Rinshed-Mason 
Ccmpany of Canada, Ltd., of Windsor, 
Or‘ario. He was formerly with the 
Sherwin Williams Company. 


RHEEM MFG. 

William S. Rheem II has been 
named general manager of the firm 
in charge of all domestic manufacturing 
and marketing activities. Mr. Rheem, 
who had been assistant general man- 
ager, will continue to make his head- 
quarters at the company’s South Gate 
plant in the Los Angeles area. 

C. V. Coons, general manager in 
charge of manufacturing and marketing 
activities, has been named resident 
director in New York. 

Joseph P. Makenas has been named 
Central Region manager in charge of 
the company’s manufacturing and mar- 
keting activites in the Midwest area. 
He succeeds W. S. Goodfellow, who 
has been named Eastern Division 
manager. 


NATIONAL CAN 


John S. Morrison has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales. Prior 
to his election, he 
was sales manager 
of the Housewares 
Division. Mr. Mor- 
rison began his ca- 
reer with the F. W. 

Woolworth Com- 

pany in the mer- 

chandising field and 

later joined the sales 

division of Canada 

Dry Ginger Ale 

Company, Inc. He J. S. 

has been associated Morrison 

with numerous clubs and promotional 
organizations in the sales field. 








How to make sure your products give a 


Micro-Klean 


. . . the filter choice of enamel men every- 


where! 


Here’s what you get when you install 


MICRO-KLEAN 


@ Positive removal of all oversize pigments 


and contaminants. 


e Greater filter capacity for uninterrupted 


running of larger batches. 


e Easy installation and maintenance. 
e@ Cartridges available to handle #5 grind 


and up. 


Find out today about these compact, eco- 
nomical filters. Write to Cuno Engineering 
Corp., Dept. 288M Meriden, Connecticut. a 
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To step up washability of your paints, formulate with U.S.I. 
AROFLAT® alkyds. Either Aroflat 3025 for top quality flats with 
excellent color retention and flexibility — or Aroflat 3050 for high 
grade flats with maximum economy. 

Flat paints produced with Aroflat resins have exceptionally 
good washability. Hold-out properties are excellent, solvent re- 
lease is relatively slow, so that highly satisfactory lapping proper- 
ties are obtained. 

Both Aroflat 3025 and 3050 are available in odorless or regular 
solvents. They brush easily, with good leveling. These resins have 
good compatibility with other materials. 

Formulate your flat wall finishes, eggshell wall finishes, semi- 
gloss finishes, odorless wall finishes, and wall primers and under- 
coaters with U.S.I. AROFLAT resins. 

















“Washable paint... I hope!” 


Specifications 


AROFLAT 3025-P AROFLAT 3050-ML 
Nonvolatile 39-41% 39-41% 
Solvent Petroleum Spirits Low Odor M.S. 
Viscosity G.H. J-P P-W 
Acid No. of Nonvolatile 5-10 3-10 
Color (Gardner Std.'33) 10 10 
Wt. per gallon at 25°C. = 7.15-7.25 7.2-7.3 


Also available — Aroflat 3025-MO and 3050-MO in 
odorless mineral spirits. All offered in tanks or drums. 

For full information on the complete alkyd line, call 
or write U.S.I. — first with complete flat vehicles, first 
with alkyds in odorless solvents and first with a con- 
plete alkyd line. 


FREE REPRINTS of the cartoon portion of this advertisement ave 
available. If you'd like some, write us on your letterhead. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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NUODEX PRODUCTS 


William Shine has been added to 
the staff of research chemists in the 
vinyl section of the Research and De- 
velopment Department. He will evalu- 
ate additives developed by the firm 
for the vinyl compounding industry. 

Dr. Paul F. Klens has been named 
assistant chief of the Microbiological 
Laboratory. Prior to his appointment, 
he spent three years with the Office 
of the Quartermaster General, U. S. 
Army. 

William J. Stewart has been named 
chief of Nuodex’s protective coatings 
laboratory. He was formerly with the 
Sun Chemical Company. 

John Kilcullen has been appointed 
manager of Nuodex’s Elizabeth, N. J., 
plant. Former chief process engineer, 
he has been with Nuodex for the past 
seven years. 

Milton Nowak has been named chief 
chemist of the firm. He is presently 
stulying operations research at the 
Graduate School of Industrial Engineer- 
ing Columbia University. 

Richard Denning has been ap- 
poii'ted chief of the dispersion section 
of the Research and Development 
De; irtment. He will also be in charge 
of | chnical service for a new wetting, 
dis; rsing and anti-settling agent being 
proc.uced by the firm. 


KYANIZE PAINTS 


Renshaw Smith, Jr., has been 
elected president of Kyanize Paints, 
Inc., Everett, Mass. He joined Kyanize 
in 1952 as executive vice president and 
general manager. Mr. Smith began 
his career with Devoe & Raynolds 
as a salesman in New York. 


WOBURN CHEMICALS 


A. G. H. Reimold, chairman of the 
board and president, has resigned as 
president. He remains chairman of 
the board. His successor as president 
is Karl H. Reimold. R. P. O‘Rourke 
remains as executive vice president. 

In the change, Ward L. Atwood 
vice president in charge of research 
and development, and C. George 
Taylor, vice president in charge of 
sales, have severed their connection 


with the company. 


SEIDLITZ PAINT 

C. N. Seidlitz has been elected to 
fill the newly created post of chairman 
of the board. He was also elected 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 

G. R. Seidlitz, son of C. N. Seidlitz, 
was elected to the presidency, succeed- 
ing to the position held by his father 
since the company was established in 
1910. He joined the firm in 1938. 
In 1950, he was named vice president 
and general manager. 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS 


M. F. Antonovich has been pro- 
moted to vice president in charge of 
foreign operations, and George W. 
Gregg to vice president in charge of 
sales service. Mr. Antonovich was 
been with the firm since it was founded. 
Mr. Gregg, formerly with the Price 
Varnish Company, joined Advance 
Solvents since 1949, 





With ELVACET®— you can make 


(petyviny! ecetate emulsions) 


low-cost, durable Masonry Paints 





Warer-pase PAIN 


for 
CEMENT 
STuCcCcO 











Du Pont will help you formulate profitable 


polyvinyl acetate emulsion paints 


Durable, water-based masonry paints made from 
“Elvacet” give you something new in convenience 
and performance to sell a growing market. Prop- 
erly formulated, these fast-drying paints are easy 
to apply over damp or dry masonry surfaces. They 
“breathe” — transmit moisture vapor —yet have 
excellent weathering qualities. And washable 





(ELVACET’ 


polyvinyl acetate emulsions 











5 rat oF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
A 


“Elvacet”’-based paints are resistant to alkalis, fad- 
ing and yellowing. 

We'll be glad to help you make profitable 
“Elvacet’’-based masonry paints. They’re easy and 
economical to formulate—no special equipment is 
needed. For more information, including suggested 
formulations, send in the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


\ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) P.V.P. 24 


Electrochemical: Department, Wilmington 98, Deiaware 
[7P'es © send me more information on “Elvacet” for Masonry Pants 


c 





dace hawe you: Cepresentet've call with suggested formulations. 


Nun Ee 
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Vehicle Mfrs. Group Hears 
Talk on Use of Saffower Oil 


A talk on “The Use of Safflower Oil 


in Paint Vehicles’’ was presented by 


Joseph W. Prane of the National Lead 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., at a meet- 
ing of the Vehicle Manufacturers’ 
Group of the New York Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association held January 
13, at the Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 4ist, 
New York City. 

Mr. Prane, who is Chief of National 
Lead'’s Oil & Resin Development Lab- 


oratories at Philadelphia, said, ‘“The 


most important characteristic of saf 
flower oil which makes its use so prom- 
ising in paint vehicles is the simple 
fact that it is the cheapest source of 
pure linoleic acid available commer- 
cially. 

“It is produced by standard drying 
oil extraction processes without re- 
course to solvent segregation and 
crystallization techniques for fatty acid 
purification.” 

He said safflower oil, used in var- 
nishes, produces products having gen 
erally good properties, particularly with 
regard ;to dry, color, color retention, 
gloss water and alkali resistance. 

According to Mr. Prane, the alkyd 
resin field offers the most promising 
use of safflower oil. He said alkyd 
resins made from this oil are similar in 
all properties to products made from 
premium grade recrystallized linoleic 
acid. 

He added, ‘In alkyd resins for mod- 
ern trade sales vehicles the property 
of compatibility with odorless solvents 
cannot be overemphasized. 

“Here safflower oil, by contributing 
pure linoleic acid, provides a_ chain 
breaker to the alkyd reaction that in- 
sures the formation of a finished resin 
having low and stable viscosities in 
odorless mineral spirits.”’ 


In addition to discussing the uses 
of safflower oil, Mr. Prane covered the 
properties and composition of the prod- 
uct, its behavior in the processing 
kettle, its dispersion characteristics 
and its viscosity reduction. 

At the February meeting of the 
Vehicle Group scheduled on the 10th, 
at the Chemists’ Club, Stanley ,Yorkell, 
Industrial Process Engineers, Newark, 
N. J., will discuss ‘‘Use of Machinery 
and Methods in Synthetic Resin Manu- 
facture.” 


60 


Kraft Chemical Co. Announces 
Merger with E. R. Dornoff Co. 

The Kraft Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, has announced a merger with the 
Edward R. Dornoff Company, sales 
agents handling raw materials for the 
paint, and adhesive industries. 

Edward Dornoff will head the newly 
created Protective Coating Sales Divis- 
ion formed out of the merger. Mr. 
Dornoft’s many years of experience in 
the protective coatings field includes 
service with Montgomery Ward & 
Company as purchasing agent. 

4 
Commercial Solvents Schedules 
Volume Output of Nitroparaffins 

The Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, New York, has announced it will 
construct large scale facilities at Ster- 
lington, La., for the production of 
nitroparaffins, a family of petrochemi- 





cals never before available to industry 
in volume. 


J. Albert Woods, President of Com 
mercial Solvents, said: 

“The nitroparaffins represent an en 
tirely new field of organic chemistry 
The great potential of these chemical: 
lies in their remarkable and _ versatil« 
abilities as raw materials for producing 
other chemicals.” ; 

In addition to the new constructio1 
at Sterlington, Commercial Solvent: 
will enlarge its existing nitroparaffin 
operation at Peoria, Ill., the company 
release said. 

Full scale production is scheduled fo: 
the last quarter of 1955. 

Some of the industries in which the 
nitroparaffins and derivatives have 
found successful applications are: chem 
ical, automotive, paints, varnishes, 
lacauers, and plastics and resins. 
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OME 2000 years ago, Berenice, sister- 
- wife of the Egyptian king Ptolemy, 
vowed to sacrifice her fabulous amber 
colored hair to the gods if her husband 
returned safely from the conquest of Asia. 
Upon his return she suspended her tresses 
from the altar in the temple of Venus. When 
they disappeared the first night, the high 
priest told the king that the winds had 
wafted the hair to heaven where it forms the 
constellation known as Coma Berenices, or 
Berenice’s hair. The Egyptian architect who 
first compounded that protective, transpar- 
ent coating, which is made by dissolving in 






oil a resin such as amber, named it Berenice 
because its color resembled that of the 
Queen’s hair. Roman artisans latinized the 
name to Vernix, and when it reached ‘he 
British Isles via Caesar’s Legions, Vernix 
was anglicized into Varnish. Thus the gene- 
sis of the name Varnish—a substance wh ch 
to this day is widely used as a protect ve 
“window” for many types of decorat: ve 
surfaces. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY !7 
Plant & Laboratory: Monaca (Josephtown) °a. 


UP meerases Paint is used for one or more of four purposes: 
or decoration, for the protection of structural materials, for sanitation, and for 


obtaining better distribution of light or greater visibility of an object. These 
functions of paint were discovered in the order named, and all of these will be 


treated in succeeding advertisements. 


ZnO-ONE OF THE PAINT INDUSTRY’S ESSENTIALS 
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VELSICOL RESINS 


AD- 


AD:-21 


For High Quality, Low Cost Metal Coating Finishes 


Velsicol Resins AD-4 and AD-21 are especially 
suitable for use in air dry or baking oleoresinous 
metal coating vehicles. They impart excellent 
quality and economy to protective and decorative 
metal coating finishes. Among the many appli- 
cations are coatings for drums, pails, cans, auto 
chassis, auto parts, coil springs, and trays. These 
resins are neutral and non-saponifiable. They are 
chemically resistant to water, aqueous acids, alka- 
lis, and many other materials, these resistance 
properties being imparted to coatings. They 
possess excellent film forming properties, and can 
be formulated to provide hard, flexible resistant, 
and adherent films. For further information, write 
to the Velsicol Corporation Technical Departmeny, 


VEeRESECOE 


Ge: ral Offices and Laboratories 
330 <ast Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PRINCEUPAL 


OTHER SUGGESTED 
APPLICATIONS FOR 
VELSICOL RESINS 


¢ Floor and trim vehicles. 
¢ General utility varnishes. 
¢ Traffic paints. 


« Extenders for 100% oil 


soluble phenolic resins. 


¢ Extenders for Chlorinated 


rubber. 
¢ Grinding liquids. 


¢ Aluminum paints. 


eoreo@erRaATiI ©& 


Export Division 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


PROPERTIES 


* Low degree of solvent 
retentivity. 


* Non-acidic. 

+ Non-saponifiable. 

« Coatings resistant to water, 
aqueous acids and alkalis. 

«Soluble in aliphatic and 
aromatic naphthas. 

+ Compatible with vegetable 
and marine drying oils. 


« Vehicle films are hard, 
flexible and adherent. 


* Resin solutions promote 
excellent leafingand flood- 
ing of aluminum pigment. 


cs 424 















Cabot Appoints Two Agents 
For Sale of Wollastonite 

The White Pigments Division of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
has announced that the Morton-Myers 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., and John D. 
Butts, Pittsburgh, Pa., are now handling 
the firm’s sales of Wollastonite to the 
paint industry. 








flatting efficiency, friable structure, 


excellent shelf stability in latex paints, 
and uniform mineral hardness. 


. 
Charles Almy, Co-Founder of 
Dewey and Almy Chemical, Dies 

Charles Almy, co-founder of the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
died January 22. He was 65. 

Mr. Almy, who retired December 
31 of last year, had been a consultant 
to the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
for the last five years, following his 
resignation as executive vice president 
in 1948. 

A graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology with a degree 





Wollastonite, a calcium metasilicate, in Chemical Engineering, Mr. Almy 
founded the firm, together with Bradley 
Dewey, in 1919, 






is a new paint extender that is said by 
Cabot to have low oil absorption, high 



















WITCO STEARATES 


pure - uniform - dependable 






For improved suspension and flatting— 
Aluminum, Calcium, Magnesium, Zinc Stearates 







For outstanding sanding sealers—Lacquer 
Grade Zinc Stearate 








Manufactured in WITCO’s own plants, 
under strictest quality control. Write 
today for complete technical data, or 
samples for your own evaluation. 
























260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dr. Erich Baer 


Dr. Erich Baer Wins Glycerine 
Producers Assoc’s. First Award 

Dr. Erich Baer, professor in the 
Banting and Best Department of Medi- 
cal Research, University of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, won the $1,000 first 
award of the Association of American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers Inc., for 
outstanding research involving glycer- 
ine. 

The award was presented at the 
Association’s 27th Annual Convention 
held January 26-28, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Baer who was born and educated 
in Germany, taught and conducted 
research at the University of Berlin, 
Germany, and the University of Basel, 
Basel, Switzerland, until 1937, when 
he joined the faculty of the University 
of Toronto. 

The specific achievement leading to 
his selection as the recepient of the 
Glycerine Producers’ Association first 
award was the development of pro- 
cedures permitting the synthesis of the 
enantiomeric forms of asymmetrically 
substituted glycerine derivatives of 
assured structural and configurational 
purity. 

He and his associates—Dr. M. Kates 
Dr. Margaret Russell, J. Maurakas, 
H. C. Stancer and F. Martin—have 
synthesized many glycerol derivatives, 
including optically active representa- 
tive members of the alpha-lecithins, 
alpha-cephalins and alpha-phosphaticy! 
serines, and their biological  inter- 
mediates. 

Dr. Lewis I. Gidez, Assistant Medi- 
cal Biochemist, Medical Dept., Brovk- 
haven National Laboratory, Associa‘ ed 
Universities, Inc., Upton, N. Y., and 
Dr. Mandred L. Karnovsky, Assist: nt 
Professor of Biological Chemistry, H .r- 
vard University Medical School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., were winners of ‘he 
Association's second award. 

Their work involved methods of pre- 
paring radioglycerol for additional tc ols 
for the study of metabolism of free 
glycerol. 
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Northern Pigments Names NY Firm 
for Its Ferrite Pigments 
(he Northern Pigment Company, 
Ltd. of New Toronto, Canada, has 
announced the appointment of the 
Smith Chemical & Color Co., Inc., 
Broo lyn, N.Y., as its exclusive sales 
agent for the sale of synthetic ferrite 
pigments in a thirteen State area. 

The States include: New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida. 





Agent 





















PRODUCTION CLUBS 
(From page 38) 








tured and Multicolored Finishes.” 
He said modern finishing of autos, 
airplanes, tools, and furniture can be 
accomplished with lacquer when applied 
by the hot spray method. Lacquers 
applied this way meet all the require- 
ments of film thickness and have the 
added advantages of speed in salt 
spray and weatherometer tests. 

Mr. Wint then described Multi- 
colored Finishes as being lacquer sus- 
pensions of two, ten or more lacquers, 
each with different colors dispersed 
in an aqueous phase. The finish ob- 
tained from lacquer suspensions shows 
















unique textures which provide ex- 
cellent covering and hiding power, 
he said. 


In addition to Mr. Wint’s talk, a 
film entitled ‘Flight to Lacquer” was 
shown. 

New England 

Calvin J. Overmyer, president, and 
Milton A. Glaser, treasurer of the 
Federation, visited the New England 
Club for the annual Federation night 
meeting held January 21, at the Uni- 
versity Club. 

\Ir. Overmyer told the gathering 
the reasons for the recent decision 
to separate the Federation’s annual 
meting from that of the Association. 

Ir. Glaser stated the Federation's 
int-ntion to render financial assistance 
to .ny member club needing it. 

\Vin Pierce outlined the evening 
co. rse in Paint Technology beginning 
at \ortheastern University on Tuesday, 
Fei,. 2, 

was announced that the Inter- 
nai onal Talc Company company had 
ext nded a grant of $200 to the club’s 
Te: hnical Committee. 


























American Can Co. Signs Contract 
With Steelworkers Ending Strike 

The American Can Company strike 
which began December 1, 1953, has 
ended. 

Canco signed a new contract with 
CIO steelworkers on January 12. The 
contract runs to October, 1955. 

« 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. Presents 
Service Awards to 142 Employees 

The Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y., presented Service 
Awards to 142 of its employees on De- 
cember 24. 

E. S. Philips, Chairman of the Board, 
expressed the company’s appreciation 
to the employees for their many years 
of devoted service. 

Mary Van Orsdale of the New 
York office, and Jennie M. Keeler, re- 


ceived 50 and 40 year Awards, re- 
spectively. 

Harry Burke, Branch Manager in 
Buffalo; Henry Twombly, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Malden, Mass., 
plant; and Clarence W. Slocum of 
Newark, President of the Beckwith- 
Chandler Co., and a director of Devoe 
& Raynolds, received 40 year awards. 

Fifteen awards for twenty years, 
service and 123 for ten years service 
were made in various Devoe units 
across the country. 

° 
C. J. Osborn Names Brooke Co. 
Sales Agent for Its Chicago Area 

C. J. Osborn Co., New York, N.Y., 
has appointed the Fred L. Brooke Co., 
Chicago, as its agent in the Chicago 
territory for the sale of special resins, 
pigment dispersions and pigments. 
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Chats about Finishes 


















DYMEREX® OFFERS 
MANY ADVANTAGES 
IN EPOXIDE RESINS 
by 
J. M. SCHANTZ 
Manager, Technical Service 
Hercules Naval Stores Dept. 












Finishes based on epoxide re 







these resins as raw materia 
Here’s what we have foun 







water resistance. I 









bilities Dymerex-modified 
ishes, floor enamels, metal 













these resins is now available. 
Hercules sales office. 





























sins are rapidly gaining favor 


because of their versatility and exce 


i .ased production expected soon, € t 
eae aa ls for protective coatings. 


d in our laboratory work: 


Epoxide esters of mixtures of 


acids are superior to straight epoxi , 
i i loss, alkali and acid resistance, 
in gfe od n addition, the Dymerex-modified esters 


have better solubility in mineral spirits, and are equivalent 


in color, color retention, and flexi 

We believe these facts are impor 
epoxide esters ; 
finishes, and wherever fast-drying, 
alkali-resistant, air-drying coatings are requ 


i i tion on the preparation a 
agp nope Write to me, or to your nearest 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


926 Market Street, 
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llent performance. With 
there is great interest in 


Dymerex resin and fatty 
de-fatty esters in hardness, 
viscosity, and 


bility. ; 
tant because of the possi- 
have in wood fin- 


ired. 
nd properties of 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Brazil Holds Conference To Lower 
Carnauba Wax Extraction Costs 


Brazil’s troubled carnauba wax in 
dustry induced the government of that 
country to initiate a 10-day conference, 
December 16-25, for the purpose of 
finding new means to reduce the cost 
of carnauba wax extraction while main 
taining the high quality of the product, 


The carnauba wax market is de- 


clining because of its high price, com- 
petition from synthetics, and alleged 
variations in the quality of the product, 
according to economic experts. 

The conference was attended by 
Brazilian industrial, agricultural and 
government officials, including Presi- 
dent Vargas, and Dr. Charles J. Marsel, 
\ssociate Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering at New York University’s 
College of Engineering, New York, 
N. Y., called upon by that government 
for technical assistance. 

An international authority on wax 
technology, Dr. Marsel evaluated the 
effect of new synthetic waxes on present 
and future United States imports and 
use of United 
States is the principal market for the 


carnauba wax. The 


produ t 
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He also recommended procedures {i 


testing and controlling carnauba wa < 


quality at the source of extractio 
and outlined plans to introduce ne 
engineering techniques for extractic 
and processing. 

Under Dr. Marsel’s direction, Ne 
York University has already mad 
chemical analysis of wax samples in a 
attempt to establish industry-wid 
standard specifications. The America 
Wax Importers and Refiners Associ: 
tion sponsored the research. In 195. 
Dr. Marsel visited Germany for tec] 
nical conferences with the Germa 
synthetic wax industry. 

Carnauba, admittedly the highest 
quality wax, is derived from the car 
which grows princip 
Brazilian 


nauba palm tree, 
ally in the Northeastern 
states of Ceara and Piaui. 
most expensive of all vegetable, petro 
leum, mineral, synthetic, insect, and 
animal waxes. 

Used chiefly in floor polishes and 
carbon paper, its outstanding qualities 
are hardness, high luster, high melting 
point, and compatatibility in mixtures. 

From a pre-World War II price of 
30 cents a pound, the price of carnauba 
wax doubled during the war and is now 
more than $1 a pound. United States 
imports of carnauba wax in 1951 
totaled about 8,000 tons. 


Tall Oil Output To Reach 1,000 
Tons Daily, Predicts Assn. Pres. 


Production approaching 1,000 tons 
a day of crude tall oil within the next 
few years was predicted last month 
by A. Scharwachter, President of the 
Tall Oil Association and Vicé President 
of Arizona Chemical Company, at the 
Semi-Annual Meeting of the Tall Oil 
Association held at the Cloister, Sea 
Island, Georgia. 

Present production of tall oil is about 
200,000 year tons yearly, and though 
itis relatively new among industrial oils, 
being introduced in 1930, its domestic 
production and uses have increased 
steadily since. 

Mr. Scharwachter told the 
tion members, who represent the manv- 
facturers and sellers of tall oil, that ta!! 
oil has an even greater potential in the 
manufacture of paints, varnishes and 
other products. 

L. J. Doyle, Vice President of Unicn 
Bag & Paper Corporation, and form: rt 
president of the Association, call 4 
upon the tall oil industry to devo e 
more research toward the developme t 
of end uses. 


Associa- 


Among those present at the meetii g 
was R. J. Spitz, Newport Industri 
Inc.; M. L. Wuescher, Jr., Gaylo d 
Container Corp.; T. €. Clarksc 1, 
Crossett Chemical Co. 


It is also the 
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JSALENDAR 
or 
EVENTS 


Re  RRRARARRERREREARERAAAEE 


Feb. 25-26. Conference of the 
Protective Coatings Div., Chemi- 
cal Institute of Canada, Toronto 
and Montreal, Canada. 


Mar. 3-5. 18th Annual Con- 
vention of the Southern Paint 
and Varnish Production Club, 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Mar. 26-28. West Coast Sym- 
posium sponsored by West Coast 
Production Clubs. Fairmount 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

April 29-May 1. Annual Joint 
Meeting of Dallas-Houston Pro- 
duction Clubs, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Production Club Meetings 


Baltimore, 2nd Friday, Park Plaza 
— sie accuracy and 
Chicago, ist Monday, Furniture “es 
Mart. reproducability 
C.D.L.C., 2nd Monday. achieved with 
Cincinnati — Oct., Dec., Mar., : 
May, Hotel Alms. 
Dayton - Nov., Feb., April, ned 
Suttmillers. temperature 
Indianapolis Sept., Claypoll : 
Hotel. i control 
Columbus Jan., June, Fort 
Hayes Hotel. 
Cleveland, 3rd Friday, Harvey 
Restaurant. 
Dallas, 2nd Thursday, No Fixed 
Place. 
Detroit, 4th Tuesday, Rackham 
Buildng. 
Golden Gate, Last Monday, E. 
Jardin Restaurant, San Francisco. 
Houston, 2nd Tuesday, Seven Seas 
Restaurant. 


Greater 


new modulated 





Kansas City, 2nd Wednesday, ; : 
Accuracy in test results is greatly 


Pickwick Hotel. é ; 
Los Angeles, 2nd Wednesday, Scul- ree oe the new DMC Weather- 
ly’s Cafe. meter y a tec control of 
ie : specimen temperatures. 
yy Wednesday, Seel- A constant volume of air at a controlled temperature in the 
sealiiaeen e ee a eee heavily insulated cabinet, maintains uniform predetermined 
‘ Hotel. , arn specimen temperatures regardless of variations in room con- 
; = ditions. 
New England, 3rd Thursday, Puri- Automatic control of humidities up to dew point is available 
tan Hotel, Boston. as optional equipment. 
New York, ist Thursday, Brass Ail automatic controls including complete voltage controls are 
Rail, 100 Park Ave. located on the front panel of the Weather-Ometer directly above 
Northwestern, ist Friday, St. Paul the door of the test chamber. 
Town and Country Club. Both horizontal and vertical testing is available. Shallow con- 
Pacific Northwest, Annual Meet- tainers are used for semi-liquid materials and vertical panels for 
ings only. solid materials. 
Philadelphia, 3rd Wednesday, En- Source of radiation is two Atlas enclosed violet carbon arcs. 


gineer’s Club. Complete technical information on the DMC model and other Weather-Ometers is con- 
tained in the new Weather-Ometer catalog. A copy will be mailed on request. 


Pittsburgh, 1st Monday, Fort Pitt 

Hotel. ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. + 361 W. Superior St. + Chicago 10, Illinois 
St. Louis, 3rd Tuesday, Forest . : 

Park Hotel. Manufacturers of accelerated testing equipment for over a quarter of a century 
Southern, Annual Meetings Only. 
roronto, 3rd Monday, Diana 

Sweets, Ltd. 

Western New York, Ist Monday, 

40-8 Club, Buffalo. as Ros Roe” 4 
WEATHER-OMETERS FADE-OMETERS 
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NEW ROSS #52T— 
THREE ROLL MILLS 
prove time and again 
to give maximum out- 
put with highest qual- 
ity grinding or disper- 
sion results. 


The ease of operation, in- 
creased production features, and 
rugged construction of ROSS mills are 
worth investigating to see why ROSS 
is the leading mill in plants throughout 
the country. 


Compare these features built into 
every ROSS Mill: 


1. Highest grade rolls precision ground 
and tested for maximum hardness. Thin 
wall construction with large full length 
cooling chambers. 

2. Increased roll speeds for higher 
production with special differential 
speeds for maximum shear. 

3. Newly designed hopper quickly ad- 
justed or removed for cleaning. Dual 
adjusted end plate regulator optional. 
4. Solid one piece cast iron frame 
eliminates vibration, assures rigidity 
and perfect roll alignment under all 
conditions. 


HIGH SPEED MILLS WILL CUT 
YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS 


































5. Motor mounted inside mill frame. 
Two speed motors when required. 

6. Extremely quiet operation with 
heavy SKF self-aligning roller bearings 
throughout and helical gears operating 
in continuous oil bath lubrication. 

7. Balanced apron prevents scoring of 
rolls. Uniform pressure of thin razor 
knife gives clean takeoff without 
heating. 

8. Special bearings in handwheels fa- 
cilitate rapid setting or disengaging of 
rolls. Parallel settings obtained with 
indicating dials for sensitive accurate 
adjustment. Setting is direct, has no 
intermediate wearable parts, will not 
lose effectiveness or accuracy. 


Available in 4%x10, 6x14, 9x24, 
12x30, 14x32 and 16x40 inch sizes. 
Write for further details! 
Information on our guaranteed re- 
conditioning service for mills of all 
types on request. 





CHARLES ROSS & SON COMPANY 





148 CLASSON AVENUE, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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ISOTOPIC— 
(From page 27) 








Mention must be made of an elegant 
application of radioisotopes and chro- 
matography to the microanalysis of 
fatty acids. After separating fatty 
acids by paper chromatography, the 
papergram is brought into contact with 
a solution containing cobalt-60 as a 
soluble salt. In this way the fatty acids 
are converted to their radioactive co- 
balt salts. The presence and location 
of the acids can be shown by the activi- 
ty, and if the papergram is then cut 
into separate pieces, the quantity of 
acid in a given portion can be assayed 
by direct activity measurement. The 
separate fractions are finally reacted 
with Wijs iodine solution containing 
radioactive iodine-131 and the iodine 
value of the separate fractions obtained 
by measurement of the iodine activity. 

An ever increasing number of scien- 
tific publications, textbooks, review 
articles and lectures attests to the soar- 
ing popularity of isotopic and chroma- 
tographic ultramicrotechniques within 
the last few years. A bibliography of 
general articles and reviews has been 
appended for those interested in further 
details. 

It is hoped that this review will 
revive your interest in the versatility 
and great potentialities of isotopic and 
chromatographic techniques to the 
furtherance of paint progress. 
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Conducted by 


Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel 


PATENTS AND COPYRIGHTS 


424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Complete copies of any pat- 
tents or trade-mark registration 
reported below may be obtained 
by sending 50c for each copy 
desired to Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel. 











Protection of Metal Surfaces 

U.S. Patent 2,658,834. Carl A. M. Rex, 
Hoboken, N. J., assignor of one-half to 
Jack F. Govar and one-half to Roy H. 
Govan, both of Hoboken, N. J. 

An improved composition of matter 
for use as a protective coating for oxidiz- 
able meta!s consisting substantially of 
214% to 35% by weight sodium meta 
borate, up to 40% by weight plastic clay, 
and 15% to 90% by weight of an inor- 
ganic material of reduced valence, 
termed an oxidation inhibitor incapable 
of reacting with the said borate selected 
from the group consisting of graphite, 
carbon black, iron and copper, said per- 
centage of sodium meta borate being 
based on the weight of the anhydrous 
salt. 


Preparation of Soldered 

Metal Surface for Painting 

U. S. Patent 2,662,838. Gerald E. Oven, 
Detroit, and William Suter, Melvindale, 
Mich., assignors to Kaizer-Frazer Cor- 
poration, Willow Run, Mich., a corpora- 
tion of Nevada. 

A composition for treating solder 
metal surfaces that have been prepared 
for such treatment by application there- 
to of an alcohol solution of phosphoric 
acid consisting of about 69% by weight 
of metallic zinc dust, about 13% by 
weight of pigment zinc chromate, and 
about 18% of an isopropy] alcohol. 

\n article including a solder-metal 
area having surface pits or cavities filled 
with a reaction product which results 
wh -n an alcohol solution of phosphoric 

is first reacted with a solder-metal 

the ensuing product is reacted with 

iste of about 84% metallic zinc 
du-' and about 16% pigment zinc chro- 
mz e, said fillings being bonded to the 
wa | surfaces of said pits by reaction of 
th phosphoric acid portion of said 
rea tion product with the solder metal 
for ning the wall of the cavity. 


PA'NT AND VARNISH PRODUCTION, 


Emulsion Polymerization 
Of Vinyl Acetate 


U. S. Patent 2,662,863. John E. Bristol, 
Niagara Falls, Warren A. Harrington, 
Wilson, and Norris Turnbull, Grand 
Island, N. Y., assignors to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Del., a corporation of Delaware. 


The process which comprises dis- 
persing vinyl acetate monomer in an 
aqueous 2 to 10% by weight solution of 
a hydrophilic dispersing agent which is 
a polyhydroxy, polymeric, film-forming 
substance substantially insoluble in 
water at temperatures below 50° C. but 
soluble in water at a temperature not 
lower than 50° C. to form a dispersion 
containing not more than 5% by weight 
of said monomer, subjecting said dis- 
persion to polymerization in the presence 


of a peroxygen type catalyst, while dis- 
persing therein further quantities of said 
monomer so as to maintain a monomer 
concentration not greater than 5% by 
weight when the polymer concentration 
is not’ over 20% by weight and not 
greater than 3% by weight when the 
polymer content has exceeded 20% by 
weight, continuing as above until the 
polymer content has reached 20 to 60% 
by weight, controlling the pH of the 
polymerization reaction mixture so that 
it is initially not less than 4 and finally 
not greater than 6 and adding to the 
reaction mixture before polymerization 
is 50% complete a cyclic alcohol selected 
from the group consisting of the sterols, 
abietyl alcohol, dehydroabietyl alcohol 
the hydroabietyl alcohols and the sul- 
fonated hydroabiety] alcohols in amount 
equal to not less than about 0.1% by 
weight of the water present. 
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100% Pure Alkyds 


ODORLESS SUPER ALKYD 
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Easy Brushing. Perfect Non-Pen 
10 to 12 Minutes Wet Edge Time 
Dries in 4 to 6 hours 

100% Odorless! Non-Irritating 
During or After Application 
Scrubbable! Durable! 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


Compare the low R.M.C.* of 
these finishes based on T&W 
Super Alkyds... 





FLAT WALL 
ENAMEL 


SEMI-GLOSS 
ENAMEL 


GLOSS 
ENAMEL $2.00 


*Raw Material Cost per Gallon 











Send for Data and Samples on Triplets and T&W Super Alkyds 
Write for Details 


The THIBAUT & WALKER COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 296 Newark 1, N. J. 


Cable: “Varnjaps” 








Polyamide-Phenolic Coating 
U.S. Patent 2,662,865. David N- 
Beauchamp, Whittier, Calif., assignor to 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. 

A composition of matter suitable for 
use in the formulation of clear and 
pigmented coating compositions com- 
prising a mixture of (a) polymeric amide 
solution consisting essentially of a mix- 
ture of (1) a solution of a polymeric 
amide of an alkylene diamine of from 
2 to 6 carbon atoms and a polybasic 
saturated aliphatic acid of from 2 to 8 
carbon atoms in an aqueous solution of 
of a water soluble aliphatic alcohol and 
containing from 10% to 20% solids and 
(2) a stabilizer solution amounting to 
from 5% to 30% by weight of the poly- 
meric amide solution, said stabilizer 
being a normally liquid halogenated 





saturated aliphatic hydrocarbon of from 
1 to 7 carbon atoms and containing a 
plurality of halogen atoms; and (6) a 
40%—60% aqueous solution of a 
partially cured, acid curing phenol 
aldehyde resin, said components (a) and 
(b) being in intermixture in a weight 
ratio of from 40:60 to 60:40, respective- 
ly, calculated as the solutions. 


Lactic Casein Solution 


U. S. Patent 2,662,026. Karl B. 
Danilof, Seattle, Wash., assignor to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., a corporation of Delaware. 

A stable lactic casein solution com- 
prising lactic casein which has been 
freed from active proteolytic enzymes 
by heat treatment in the range of about 
20 minutes at about 150° F. and about 
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.. . Spencer Kellogg’s SYNTHENOL 


Dehydrated Castor Oil 
for Alkyds and Varnishes 


..- Spencer Kellogg’s OXIDIZED 
CASTOR OILS for Plasticizers 


Write to the Kellogy Technical Service Department 
for application data _ 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
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10 to 30 minutes at about 170° F., water 
to produce approximately a 10% to 
30% by weight lactic casein solution, 
and, for each 100 parts by weight of 
lactic casein, between about 10 and 40 
parts by weight of borax, between about 
2.5 and 10 parts by weight of boric 
acid, between about 1 and 5 parts by 
weight of a sodium salt of a mono-chlor- 
phenylphenol and between about 0.25 
and 1 part by weight of sodium pen- 
tachlorphenate. 

A stable pigmented emulsion paste 
paint made by intimately mixing a 
mixture comprising between about 20 
and 60 parts by weight of a stable lactic 
casein solution as described in claim 1 
together with approximately 4.3 parts 
by weight of a drying oil, approximately 
2.0 parts by weight of an ammonia soap, 
approximately 9.6 parts by weight of a 
mineral pigment and approximately 
46.4 parts by weight of a mineral filler. 


Treating Tall Oil 

U. S. Patent 2,662,849. Emmett P.- 
Glynn, Chicago, Ill., and Burt F. Hofferth: 
Ames, Iowa, assignors to Armour and 
and Company, Chicago, IIl., a corporation 
of Illinois. 

In a process for treating tall oil, the 
steps of fractionally distilling tall oil, 
withdrawing an overhead fraction con- 
sisting mainly of low-boiling unsaponi- 
fiable matter and palmitic acid, taking 
off a second fraction consisting mainly 
of oleic acid and linoleic acid and 
fractionally crystallizing the second 
fraction to obtain oleic acid in the solid 
phase. 


Chlorinated Latex 
Aqueous Coating 


U. S. Patent 2,663,747. Petrus Ten 
Have, Wijk Maastricht, Netherlands, 
assignor to Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Ne- 
therlands. 

A coating composition consisting 
substantially of from about 25 to 45 per 
cent by weight of a chlorinated rubber, 
having a chlorine content within the 
range of from about 50 to 60 per cent 
by weight, from about 10 to 35 per cent 
by weight, based on the weight of the 
chlorinated rubber, of a_ plasticizer 
which is miscible with the rubber 
chloride and exerts a gelling action 
thereon, a small amount of a compatible 
emulsifier and a vehicle of water; the 
rubber chloride in said composition 
being substantially free from oxygen. 
being substantially insoluble in organi: 
solvents and resulting from the chlor 
ination of an aqueous dispersion of a1 
unmasticated rubber containing acid 
in a concentration of at least about ! 
normal and an emulsifier stabilizing i 
against acid coagulation followed b\ 
recovery of the finely-divided chlorin 
ated rubber from the resulting chlorin 
ated dispersion. 
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rying Alkyd Resin Concealing Defects 
S. Patent 2,662,862. Willie W- Ina Surface meee eee & 

ouch, Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to U. S. Patent 2,663,651. Alfred E. REGISTERED PATENT 
iillips Petroleum Company, a corpora- Kowall, Westchester, Ill., assignor of ATTORNEYS 

7 ae agree a ee gm one-half to Edward A. Kirwin, Wilming- e 

. ae zs ton, Del. i , — 15th St., N.W. 

proved drying alkyd ar epee The process of concealing minor /_ aiiaiiin 5, D.C. 
a mixing a drying glyceride oil, modified defects in a surface being covered with is See tee 
a yd mere with from b Asad 60 per cent a flat finish of oil or water base paint Patent Office. Validity and In- 

- wre oF 8 ani poyenet or consisting of first covering the defect fringements Investigations and 

—= polybutadiene free from solid with a thick paste consisting of common Opinions. 

lymers, having . pices A at 100° F. ground mica mixed with a sufficient Booklet and form “Evidence of 

thin the limits of 100 to 10,000 Say- quantity of the particular covering Conception” forwarded upon re- 

It F urol seconds, a molecular weight paint, and thereafter applying the paint wore 

thin the limits of 500 to 4,000, and a while the paste is still wet - 
specific gravity, 60/60° F., within the : : 
limits of 0.85 to 0.95, heating the result- 
ing admixture of polymer and drying 
alkyd resin at a temperature within the 
limits of 450 and 600° F., whereby said 
polymer reacts with said alkyd resin to 


form said improved alkyd drying resin; 
and recovering said improved alkyd Z , 
drying resin. Y (1) 
Polychromatic Coating 

H OH 


U. S. Patent 2,662,027. Ralph E. Pike, 














Cc 


Valley, Pa., assignor to E. I. du Pont de for Cc 

Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del., OH H 

a corporation of Delaware. * PRO TECTI VE HO OCH; 
A polychromatic coating composition c Cc 

comprising an organic film-forming ma- H H 

terial, a colored pigment, and an COA TINGS ie ie 

aluminum flake pigment, said aluminum H 

flake pigment constituting not more — 


than 90% of the total pigment and 
having a covering area between 14,500 


and 17,000 square centimeters per gram . . . 
of Giles, Gat tense tin 20%, of ot Argo Brand Methyl Glucoside is a commercially 
covering area being contributed by available, low priced polyhydric alcohol. 


flakes having a maximum dimension 3 of . 
sige Ces. Rag +“ acelin If you are interested in a compound esterifiable with 
5% of said covering area being con- linseed oil fatty acids to obtain rapid bodying and fast 
tributed by flakes having a maximum drying oils, Methyl Glucoside is what you want. 
dimension greater than 25 microns. 

If you are interested in rapid drying, well adhering 


Coating With Polyethylene varnish preparations, Methyl Glucoside is the polyol to try. 


4 bs eee, eee If you are interested in tall oil esters with higher 
ailing, Penns Grove, N. J., assignor to ‘ * . hyl | . 
body and quicker drying properties, Methyl Glucoside 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours and: Company, é j 
Wilmington, Del., a corporation of with either glycerol or pentaerythritol is the answer. 


De laware. F ” ‘ 4 
\ method of coating surfaces with In fact, if you are interested in any formulation in- 
volving esterification or alcoholysis reactions, Methyl 





polyethylene having a melting point 
of at least 105° C. and a viscosity at Glucoside will be important to you. 


190° of at least 25,000 poises, which - . > 
comprises applying to the surface to be Methyl Glucoside is now supplied in 50-pound 
ee apres gy * a multiwall paper bags. Samples and technical information 
polyethylene and from 20% to 200%, i nd in your request today. 
ba-ed on the weight of the polyethylene, are also available. Se y - . 
of a volatile solvent material of the 
class consisting of hydrocarbons and 
ch',rinated hydrocarbons having a he ay! " , 
Sia Gea ee oe dae Fine Chemicals from Corn 
wi ch dissolves polyethylene at tem- 
per itures above 120° C., and baking the 
ma'erial coated with said mixture at 
te: peratures of 120° to 230° C. but 
be’ .w the atmospheric boiling point of CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
the solvent material until substantially 17 BATTERY PLACE « NEW YORK 4 WN Y 

f the solvent is removed. 
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PHOSPHATE 


ANTI-FOAM AGENT 


1. RUBBER BASE PAINTS: Synthetic 
latex emulsion paints consume large 
amounts of TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE be- 
cause of its effectiveness in reducing foam 
during manufacture, packaging & final 
application. Usually 1°; or less is re- 
quired. In addition the leveling proper- 
ties of the paint are improved as well as 
the brush ability. 


2. OTHER USES: Low cost anti-foam 
for use in the paper industry. With low 
retention & no residual odor in the finished 
product, TRIBUTYL PHOSPHATE also 
imparts excellent anti-foam properties to 
water adhesives, inks, casein solutions, 
textile sizes, detergent solutions, etc. 


1. Good electrical properties. 
2. Non-flammable 
3. Low temperature flexibility. 


HIGH BOILING SOLVENT 


1. Strong solvent & blending power for 
preparing concentrates of weed killers; 
24-D acid, etc. These concentrates can 
be diluted with kerosene or other oils. 


2. An excellent high boiling, solvent for 
lithographic inks. It will dissolve many 
constituents usually difficult to put into 
solution. It is an excellent wetting agent 
for pigments. Increases adhesion to metal 
& plastic surfaces. 
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OUIO-APEX DN. 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 








Odorless in the can... odorless 
on the wall... thanks to 
PAINTODORS, product of 


——— 
I) Coyooration 
Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia + Boston « Cincinnati 
Detroit « Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles « Toronto 


Technical Bulletin available on request 








GLIDDEN 


7 WU 


UNBEATABLE 
POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY ... 


“The Standard Rosin 
of the World’”’ 


4. Highly Controlled 
5. Low Fatty Acid Content 
6. Highly Maleic Reactive 


1. Uniform 
2. Brilliant and Clean 
3. Exclusive Vacuum Process 
7. Free from Residual Turpentine 

This specification rosin assures you the best, most dep- 
endable results and frees you from the troubles arising 
from use of ordinary gum rosins. 

Shipped in standard non-absorbent, leakproof metal 


drums, 100 Ib. net weight paper bags or fluid in insulated 
tank cars. Grades WW through H. Write for samples and 


prices. 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY - NAVAL STORES DIVISION 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC., JACKSONVILLE 1, FLA. 
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Vinyltoluene Modified 

Drying Oils 

Bucge, F. J., Dow Chemical ,Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. Presented before ACS 
Meeting, Div. of Paint, Plastics, and 
Printing Ink Chemistry, Chicago, IIil., 
Sept. 6-11, 1953. 

Oils modified with vinyltoluene pro- 
duce a class of vehicles which combine 
the flexibility and adhesion of the oils 
with a measure of the chemical in- 
ertness, color retention and durability 
of the polymer. Data are presented 
which describe in detail the formulating 
techniques for combining vinyltoluene 
with drying oils, and the solution and 
film properties of the products thereby 
obtained. 

The nature of the _ vinyltoluene- 
drying oil copolymers is determined 
by a number of variables: (1) the type 
of drying oil, (2) the kind and quantity 
of catalyst, (3) the ratio of vinyltoluene 
to oil, (4) the method of monomer 
addition to the oil, and (5) the reaction 
temperature. 

Vinyltoluene reacts readily with all 
of the common drying and semi-drying 
oils. Conjugated oils show the greatest 
reactivity, while the unconjugated oils 
of low iodine value exhibit the least 
reactivity. Modification of heavy heat- 
bodied oils is somewhat limited due to 
the tendency toward gellation. 

Organic peroxides which decompose 
at a relatively slow rate are the most 
effective catalysts. Faster decomposing 
peroxides can also be used satisfac- 
torily at higher concentrations. 

Film properties of vinyltoluene modi- 
fied oils vary widely, depending upon 
the type of oil and the oil length in the 
copolymer. In general, the properties 
improved in the modified oils are speed 
of drying, color and color retention, 
gloss, chemical resistance, and dielec- 
tric properties. 


Coatings Adaptable to 
Fuel Storage 
Cowling, J. E., Eggert, I. J. and Alex- 
anier. A. A., Naval Research Labora- 
tor. Washington 25, D. C. Presented 
befve ACS Meeting, Div., of Pain, 
Pl: tics, and Printing Ink Chemistry, 
Ch: ago, Ill., Sept. 6-11, 1953. 

uly in World War II the Navy 
un -rtook an extensive construction 
pro ram of underground prestressed 
con rete tanks for the storage of a wide 
var ty of fuels of petroleum origin. 
Th adaptation of such facilities for 


abstracts 








the storage of aviation gasoline par- 
ticularly was made possible and ac- 
celerated by the immediate availability 


of organic coatings of two distinct 
chemical types. The prime charac- 


teristic of such a coating obviously 
must be complete inertness toward 
solvent or softening action of any fuel 
which the tank may contain. An 
immediate necessity for the use of or- 
ganic coatings was to prevent the con- 
tact of aviation fuel and the inevitably 
present water with the alkaline concrete 
which in many instances destroys the 
gum inhibitors, thus promoting gum 
formation. Secondly, even moderately 
dense concrete is sufficiently porous 
to some petroleum fractions of low 
viscosity to permit seepage. An added 
advantage is gained from the fact that 
where the coating is sufficiently elastic, 
small cracks in concrete which develop 
after construction may be_ bridged 
successfully, ensuring further the im 
perviousness of the tank. 

This paper describes the develop- 
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A SURFACE ACTIVE COLLOID WITH 
A TRIPLE EFFECT 


° Facilitates Pigment Dispersion 

° Reduces Foaming 

* Improves Package Stability 
R & R 551 is economical to use — Simplifies 
formulation — Write for testing sample 


ROSS & ROWE INC. 


50 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4,N_Y. 
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PHOTOVOLT 
Photoelectric GLOSSMETER 










For reliable gloss measurements 
according to ASTM D523-49T 
on paints, varnishes, and lacquers. 
Also for 
eTristimulus Colorimetry with 3 _ Filters 
e@Sheen Measurements at 85 Degree Incidence 
; e Dry Hiding Power and Infra-Red Reflectance 
in accordance with Federal Specifications TT-P-141b 
Portable, rugged, simple to operate 
Write for Bulletin #677 to 


PHOTOVOLT CORP. 


95 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y 
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Blackmer’s growth has been earned by the development and 
manufacture of products backed by 50 years of constant lab- 
oratory and field research. These products include industrial 
bulk pumps, truck pumps, hand pumps, strainers and fluid 
motors. Blackmer's advanced design, smooth operation, econ- 
omy, and flexibility of use . . . have been performance proved 
throughout the last half century. Wherever liquids are handled, 
Biackmer pumps are known for quality, dependability and rec- 
ord durability. And now, new “products soon to be announced 
promise a new standard of performance. Our engineers can 
solve your liquid materials handling problems . . . write for 
details today! 
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i liquid materials handling 


©” BLACKMER— 








BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS 9, MICH. 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES — NEW YORK * ATLANTA * CHICAGO 
GRAND RAPIDS * DALLAS * WASHINGTON * SAN FRANCISCO 

See Yellow pages for your local sales representative 













Industrial Hand = Truck Pumps, Strainers, Pressure Control Valve. 








Your Subscription “Jo 
PAINT and VARNISH PRODUCTION 


If you wish to have PAINT and VARNISH 
PRODUCTION mailed to you every month, just 
send your remittance today. 


Only $3.00 per year 


Valuable, practical articles in every issue by 
leading experts in their fields on all phases of 
paint and varnish production! Don’t miss any 
issues . . . enter your subscription now! 


Make checks payable to 


POWELL MAGAZINES, INC. 


855 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 1, N. Y. 






























:ient and application of coatings based 
on vinyl and polydisulfide polymers 
ong with a number of histories of 
inks in service up to ten years. While 
ie initial construction was designed 
1, minimum service of five years, sub- 
s-quent events have dictated the con- 
nued maintenance of these storage 
icilities in efficient working order and 
urthermore, they must be adapted 
» the handling of the newer jet fuels 
which have imposed further restrictions 
on the chemical properties of the lining. 
A third polymeric type has been studied 
and experiments are described in which 
formulations were developed to meet 
these new conditions. Factors influenc- 
ing solubility, adhesion—including a 
method for measurement—and meth- 
ods for evaluation of films are discussed. 
Some experience relating to the use of 
these doatings for application to steel 
is included. 


Electronic Explanation of Catalysis 
Of Linseed Oil Drying 

Meyers, R. R. and Zettlemoyer, A. C., 
National Printing Ink Research In- 
stitute, Bethlehem, Pa. Presented at 
ACS Meeting, Div. of Paint, Plastics, 
and Printing Ink Chemistry, Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 6-11, 1953. 

An explanation of the role of the 3d 
electronic configuration upon the ef- 
ficacy of the transition metal salts and 
their complexes as catalysts in the dry- 
ing of oleoresinous vehicles has been 
advanced. The hypothesis has been 
based upon the drying behavior of 
linseed oil formulations containing con- 
ventional metal catalysts and amine 
additivies. 

The resistance of cobalt to improve- 
ment via complexing has been taken 
as evidence that the electronic con- 
figuration of cobalt is the optimum 
among the metals of the transition 
group for reversible combination with 
oxygen. The occurrence of complex 
manganese catalysts of greater activity 
than cobalt has been explained on the 
basis of the lowered energy require- 
ments for electron transfer into and 
out of the d orbitals of manganese co- 
incident with the possession by the 
manganese monoamine of an_ elec- 
tronic configuration identical with co- 
balt. 

The optimum electronic configura- 
tion in the case of manganese is that 
found in the monoamine; for this reason 
the importance of the amine structure 

1s been deduced to be the fact that 

1at certain amines, either because of 
eric or other structural features, 
ermit the monoamine configuration 
be attained at the expense of the 
re generally favored diamine. In 
iny cases the structures which appear 

» facilitate monoamine formation are 

se in which two nitrogens or one 
iitrogen and another. electron-donating 


group are present in a resonating struc- 
ture. 

The importance of resonance and of 
the ability of the amine to chelate 
with the metal apparently lies in the 
fact that the tendency toward diamine 
formation can be satisfied by the di- 
functional amine while the electronic 
configuration at any given instant is 
that of the diamine. 


Development of Scrub-Resistant 
Synthetic Latex Coatings 
Cummings, I. J. Plastics Dept., Coatings 
Technical Service, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. Presented before ACS 
Meeting, Div. of Paint, Plastics, and 
Printing Ink Chemistry, Chicago, IIl., 
Sept., 6-11. 

An aqueous fire-retardant protective 
coating system of the intumescent 
type is described. An optimum in- 


tumescent composition was chosen by 
means of trilinear investigation of 3- 
component systems. Twelve different 
types of synthetic latexes were studied 
as possible binder components for the 
intumescent composition. Of this group 
a vinyl chloride-vinylidene chloride 
copolymer latex, Dow Latex 744-B, 
was selected as most useful. 

A broad range of latex binder content 
to impart protective coating properties 
can be utilized without detracting from 
the fire-resistant qualities of the coating. 
Properties of the oven-dried coating 
studied include wet scrub-resistance, 
quality of intumescence, and resistance 
to conditions of high temperature and 
high humidity. The wet coating 
stability of the latex-based system 
allows a wide latitude for short-term 
storage and handling. The data were 
not obtained for a consideration of a 











R-12 


For producing concrete curing com- 
pounds, Neville Coumarone Resins 


offer important advantages . . . ease 


R-16 
R-164 


of formulation, low cost, waterproof- 

ness! Neville LX-685 is especially rec- 

ommended where after-yellowing must 
be. kept to a minimum, important for 


several government specifications. 


LX-685 


Insure minimum moisture loss, good 


adhesion to surfaces and high re- 
sistance to early rainfall and 


abrasion 


use Neville Resins! 


@ These resins may also be supplied in 
solution in suitable solvents 





NEVILLE CHEMICAL Co. 


50 > Bb 


Plants at Neville Island, Pa., and Ancheim, Cal. 


PITTSBURGH 25, PA. 
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e-package system. The synthetic 
ex binder was utilized without a 
isticizer. This approach makes ne- 
sary the use of elevated temperature 
ying schedules. Short high tem- 
-ature drying conditions were studied 
indicate the feasibility of mill ap- 
cation. Low density fibrous wall- 
ard panels were utilized for the eval- 
tion of the latex-based intumescent 
itings described. Based on effect 
coating variables and accelerated 
ing tests optimum coating composi- 
tions were indicated. 


Role of Protein 
In Latex Paints 


Ronat, K. S. and Wetsberg, S. M., 
National Dairy Research Laboratories, 
Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y. Presented 
at ACS Meeting, Div. of Paint, Plastics, 
and Printing Ink Chemistry, Chicago, 
ll., Sept. 6-11, 1953. 


Some of the more pertinent proper- 
ties to be considered in the formulation 
of a latex paint are: brushing and 
leveling, viscosity stability, freeze-thaw 
stability, and good pigment dispersion. 
The stabilizer acting as a protective 
colloid greatly affects all these proper- 
ties. 


Proteins in general and casein and 
soy in particular have been found to 
be the best stabilizing agents for latex 
paints. 


Viscosity stability is a function of 
a number of variables. One of the 
most important of these is the reaction 
between proteins and polyvalent ca- 
tions. These cations occur either 
unavoidably in the form of extended 
pigments or as impurities. By _ in- 
creasing the cation compatibility of 
the protein, increased viscosity stability 
of the finished paint can be achieved. 
The cation compatibility of the protein 
can be accomplished by modification 
with an enzyme, special am > onia treat- 
ment, or modification with a reducing 
agent. These modified proteins in- 
crease the stability of paints prepared 
with calcium-extended pigments or 
unextended pigments. 


he rheological behavior of a latex 
paiit is such that its brushing and 
le, ling characteristics are greatly en- 
ch.aced by the use of proteins as 
ilizing agents. 


eeze-thaw stability, while depend- 
n many factors, can be controlled 
substantial extent by the stabilizer. 
protective colloidal action of the 
lizer helps to prevent breaking 
ie emulsion. Modification of a 
in by enzymatic treatment will 
ice a stabilizer which increases 
reeze-thaw stability of the finished 
very significantly. 


Deflocculating Effect of Low 
Mol. Wt. Polyelectrolytes 


Fordyce, D. B., Rohm and Haas Co., 
Philadelphia 37, Pa. Presented be- 

fore ACS Meeting, Div. of Paint, Plas- 
tics and Printing Ink Chemistry, Chicago, 
Ul., Sept. 6-11, 1953. 

Investigations of the deflocculation 
of suspensions of finely divided solids 
in water by the adsorption of low 
molecular weight polyelectrolytes are 
reported. Adsorption isotherm studies 
have demonstrated that the polyelec- 
trolyte must be strongly adsorbed on 
the solid surface in order to be efficient 
as a deflocculant. 

Studies are presented of the de- 
flocculating activity and general physi- 


cal properties of the standard com- 
mercial dispersants such as the naph- 
thalene sulfonate condensates, the lig- 
nosulfonates, and the polyphosphates. 
Comparisons are then made with a 
variety of polyelectrolytes that have 
been synthesized in our laboratories. 
In these studies a sodium carboxylate- 
type deflocculant has been found which 
very efficiently deflocculates a wide 
variety of solids. 

The rheological properties of con- 
centrated suspensions are considered 
and the transformation in flow proper- 
ties as a flocculated suspension becomes 
deflocculated is discussed. 

The flocculating effects of salts, of 
reduced pH, and of excess deflocculant 
are reported. 
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4 COATINGS 


SURFACE 


If you are not already using Heyden Pentek in your coating 
resins, you are missing an opportunity to step up the quality 


STEPS 


of your products. Pentek gives you not only the inherent 
advantages of pentaerythritol, but also the benefits of stepped 


up quality achieved through consistent control and Heyden’s 


years of experience and leadership in the field. 


Test runs in your own plant will convince you that Pentek 
is the polyol you want—for formulating long and medium oil 
alkyd resins, synthetic drying oils, tall oil esters and rosin 

esters. You can depend on Heyden Pentek to insure extra 


quality, and to effect savings in production time and materials. 


PENTEK is shipped in strong multi-wall paper bags, 


80 lbs. net 





TRIMETHYLOL 
ETHANE (TME*) 
A new polyol de- 
veloped by Heyden 
for medium and 
short oil alkyds. 
Write for further in- 
formation and 
samples. 

*Heyden trade mark 











HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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“SUN OIL'S NEW 
PETROCHEMICAL PLANT 


now on stream... bringing you 
a new, dependable source of 


TOLUENE 
XYLENES 


A new $15 million petrochemical plant in Marcus Hook, Pa., is now in 
production for Sun Oil Company. Toluene and xylenes, for use as 
solvents in paints, varnishes and protective coatings, are among the 
chemicals being produced. 


Sun’s new plant is the largest on the East Coast producing these 
aromatic solvents from petroleum. Other petrochemicals produced 
by Sun include benzene, propylene trimer and tetramer, sulphonates 
and a new type of high molecular weight naphthenic acid that is 
practically free of oil. 


Get complete specifications and technical information on this new 
source of paint and varnish solvents. Write Department PV-2. 
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Shawinigan Products Licensing 
Mfrs. for Its Polyvinyl Paints 


Shawinigan Products Corporaticn, 
Empire State Building, New York, 
N. Y., is currently licensing a limited 
number of paint manufacturers to 
produce and market polyvinyl acetate 
emulsion paints under its U. S. patents 

The first patent was issued in 1948 
and three additional patents have been 


issued since. 
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TALL OIL 


Bulletin entitled, ‘‘Steelco Tall 
Oi! Products’ describes the meth- 
ods of refining and testing tall oils 
and offers complete information on 
materials for storage and process- 
ing equipment. 

[he principal chemical reaction 
involving the fatty and rosin acids 
of tall oil are discussed and typical 
reactions illustrated. 

Major portion of the publication 
is devoted to industrial applica- 
tions for tall oils and includes water 
sulfonated tall oils, non-ionic de- 
tergents, metallic soaps, esters and 
sulfurized tall oils. 

A free copy of Steelco Bulletin 
No. C-53 may be obtained by 
writing to K. A. Steel Chemicals, 
Inc., 7450 Stony Island Ave., 
Chicago. 


SYNTHETIC SURFACTANTS 


Booklet presenting basic product 
information on its complete liine of 
Igepons has been published by the 
Antara Chemicals Division of Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation, 435 
Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 

Igepons are synthetic surfactants 
formed by chemical reaction of a 
fatty acid with an organic sul- 
fonate, instead of mere neutraliza- 
tion of a fatty acid with alkali to 
make soap. 

Igepons have application in the 
rubber, petroleum, chemical pro- 
cessing fields, etc. 

Copy may be obtained by writing 
company. 


LIFT TRUCK 


Kight page illustrated catalog on 
its YT-40 Lift Truck has been 
published by the Hyster Company, 
2902 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 
8, Ore. 

The YT-40 is a 4000-pound ca- 
pecity model featuring trunnion- 
mounted steering and pneumatic 
ties. It is an all-purpose, inside- 
ov ‘side truck. 

‘omplete description, specifica- 
ti-ns and on-the-job photos are in- 
cl. ded in literature. 

‘atalog may be obtained by 
wr ting firm. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


Translations of a large number 
of recent German patent applica- 
tions in the field of synthetic resins 
are now available from Research 
Information Service, 53 Nassau 
St., New York, N.Y., according to 
their latest Bulletin, No. 80, which 
lists and abstracts over 40 reports 
on new processes. 

Entitled, “Plastics”, Bulletin 
No. 80 is divided into five sections 
covering the following subjects: 
Vinyl and Ethylene Polymers; 
Acrylic and Styrene Polymers; 
Silicones; Polyesters, Polyamides, 
Polyurethane; and Miscellaneous 
Materials and Processes. 

Write Research Information Ser- 
vice for copies of bulletin. 









METALIC SOAPS 


Folder containing price list of 
Essar metallic soaps and driers has 
been issued by the Fred’k A. 
Stresen-Reuter, Inc., 2113 Medill 
Ave., Chicago 47, III. 


Included are prices for the firm’s 
line of octatoates, napthhenate 
driers, calcium pulp, linoleates, 
soyates, lino-resinate driers, preci- 
pated resinates, metallic salts, 
oleates, fused resinates and japan 
driers. 


SILICONE COATINGS 


Data sheets on_ silicone-based 
protective coatings has been issued 
by the Dow Corning Corporation, 
Midland, Mich. 






































































IMPERIAL COLORS 


IMPERIAL PAPER AND COLOR CORPORATION 
PIGMENT COLOR DIVISION, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The largest manufacturers of chemical pigment colors in America . 
BOSTON « NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © CLEVELAND * DETROIT ¢ CINCINNATI « ATLANTA 
LOUISVILLE « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND « SEATTLE 
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PAINT TESTING 

A summary of 50 years work by 
the American Society Testing Ma- 
terials’ Committee D-1 in the field 
of paint testing has been published 
by the ASTM. 

Copies of the 52-page booklet, 
which has a heavy paper cover, can 
be obtained from the headquarters 
of the ASTM, 1916 Race St., Phil- 
adelphia 3, Pa., at $1.25 each. 
Quantity prices on request. 


PAINT ANALYSIS 

A simple method of testing small 
batches of paint with present equip- 
ment is described in bulletin en- 
titled, ‘‘A Miniature Paint Factory 
in a Test Tube,” by R. B. Shurts., 
Scientific Section, National Paint, 


Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Publication contains several ex- 
amples, and on the last page des- 
cribes the construction of the test 
tube dispersing machine, basis for 
the testing method. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
Sixteen-page catalog of Rapistan 
conveying equipment is now avail- 
able without charge from the The 
Rapids-Standard Company, Inc. 
Literature contains photos, spec- 
ifications, and application sugges- 
tions on the firm’s complete line of 
portable and permanent-type belt 
units, gravity wheel and roller 
conveyors in steel and lightweight 
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shade in tints. 


sirable for Colors-in-Oil. 


every way. 





MILORI BLUES 


Are your present standards 
a problem or profit? 


Our A3596 MILORI BLUE develops that clean, blue-green, pastel 
Our C1648 MILORI BLUE has the deep, clean, mass-tone so de- 


These standard Kohnstamm Milori Blues were developed for the 
paint, enamel and Color-in-Oil Grinder. 


Controlled oil absorption—uniform texture—standardized tinting 
strength and tone all have been incorporated in these Milori 
Blues. Why not check and see for yourself. We will cooperate in 


ESTABLISHED 16581 


OHRSTARERN & CO. .Enc. 


69 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 © 11-13 E ILLINOIS ST.. CHICAGO 11 


\ 4735 DISTRICT BLVD.. LOS ANGELES 11 ,, 
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aluminum and industrial caster 
and hand trucks for a wide rang: 
of handling jobs. 

Catalog also explains how thx 
conveying equipment can be usec 
as separate units, or combined in ; 
variety of ways to fit individua 
handling problems. 

Free copies of Catalong GC-5. 
may be had by writing The Rapids 
Standard Company, Inc., 342 Rap 
istan Building, Dept. GC, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 


ELECTRONIC RECORDER 


Technical data bulletin covering 
the Tektolog Electronic Recorder 
has been prepared by Fielden In- 
strument Division, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co., 2920 N. 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 

Recorder features has simple 
design, accuracy to —1 per cent of 
full scale, and self-starting opera- 
tion from low energy sources are 
fully described. 


STEARATES 


Bulletin listing its line of stearates 
for surface coatings has been issued 
by the Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany, Cleveland 6, O. 

Included in publication are brief 
descriptions of the firm’s aluminum 
stearate technical Nos. 26, 27, 34, 
40 and 72; aluminum laurate tech- 
nical, calcium stearate technical, 
magnesium stearate technical and 
zinc sterate technical. 

Bulletin also contains chart list- 
ing properties of Harshaw stearates. 


ETHYL ACETATE 


Technical data sheet, No. 20, 
describing Ethyl Acetate, has been 
released by the Commercial Sol- 
vents Corporation, 260 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Publication lists general infor- 
mation about product, its physi- 
cal properties and specifications, 
and uses. Also included is infor 
mation concerning chemical’s tox:- 
city rating, and shipping, han: - 
ling and storage characteristic;. 

Literature discribes ‘‘straight s '- 
icone”’ paint, modified silicone fi" 
ishes, air-drying modified silico: e 
finishes, and silicone fluid adci- 
tives. : 

Differences in performance of t! 
different coatings and general r° 
commended application metho: 
are also described. 

Copies available upon request. 
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LL OIL PRODUCTS 

llustrated booklet on Acintol 
oil products has been issued 
the Arizona Chemical Co., 

Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

N. Y. 

-ublication contains history, 
; nufacturing information and 

nposition of the firm’s tall oil 

; oducts. 

(n addition, booklet includes 

analysis chart, description, com- 

ition and uses of specific Ari- 
zona tall oil products. 

\n appendix (analysis of Acintol 
products), charts on the density 
and viscosity of Acintol products, 
and conversion tables are listed 
at end of booklet. 


METAL PRESERVATION 

Reference guide to chemicals 
and processes for metal preserva- 
tion has been made available by 
the American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 

Titled ‘‘Check List of Metal 
Protective and Paint Bonding 
Chemicals and Processes,’’ publi- 
cation contains metal and process 
index covering aluminum; brass; 
copper, beryllium, and copper al- 
loys; galvanized iron, zinc, and 
cadmium; iron and steel; mag- 
nesium, and stainless steel. 

Guide also contains selection 
chart on application uses for the 
firm’s various protective coatings. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 

Physical properties and _ uses 
of its industrial chemicals and 
market development products are 
contained in bulletin just pub- 
lished by the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Chemicals include alcohols, 
amines and ammonia, aminohy- 
droxy compounds, esters, hydroxy!l- 
amine salts, nitroparaffins and other 
chemicals. 


,OPYL ALCOHOL 


id reprint highlights the higher 
ash-point quality of Celanese’s 

mal propyl alcohol. 

d lists specification data of pro- 

t and brief description of its 

; which include: floor coatings, 

itrocellulose solvents and poly- 
\ ene coatings. 

or further information write the 
“¢ anese Corporation of America, 

mical Division, 180 Madison 

.. New York 16, N.Y. 
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Aliphatic Petroleum 
Naphthas 


Alcohols and Acetates 


Aromatic Solvents, : 
Petroleum and Coal Tar What you want... when you want it... where you 


Chlorinated Solvents need it... with just one phone call! That’s the new 
Glycols and Amines “department store” way to “shop”’ for solvents and 
Ketones and Ethers chemicals. It’s the modern distribution system that 
Naval Stores saves you time, work and money. 


Oils and Fatty Acids For example, you need a variety of products in drums, 

Plasticizers tank trucks or transports. One call fills your order... 
you save on receiving costs and paperwork. One order, 
one delivery, one invoice, one payment! 


You save on inventory, warehousing and insurance. 
You get top-quality products made by America’s lead- 
ing producers. Investigate this modern, time-saving, 
money-saving service. Phone your nearby Solvents and 
Chemicals Group Member or write 


THE SOLVENTS ano CHEMICALS GROUP 


2540 WEST FLOURNOY STREET, CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


BUFFALO, Bedford 1572 HOUSTON, Orchard 6683 
CHICAGO, SEeley 3-0505 INDIANAPOLIS, ATlantic 1361 
CINCINNATI, MElrose 1910 LOUISVILLE, Wabash 3393 
CLEVELAND, Clearwater 1-3770 MILWAUKEE, GReenfield 6-2630 
DETROIT, WAlnut 1-6350 NEW ORLEANS, Temple 4666 
FORT WAYNE, ANthony 0213 ST. LOUIS, GArfield 3495 
GRAND RAPIDS, TOLEDO, Jorden 0761 

Grand Rapids 5-9111 WINDSOR, Ontario 4-4378 
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DISPERSION PROBLEMS 

Publication covering the dis- 
persion problems in industry and 
chemical processes is available from 
the Kinetic Dispersion Corpora- 
tion, 185 Botsford Place, Buffalo 
16, N. Y. 

A large part of the book con- 
sists of material from the lectures 
of C. C. Candee, Technical Con- 
sultant, given at the University 
of North Dakota. 

The subject is approached both 
from practical and_ theoretical 
viewpoints and in addition to 
studies of the behavior of ma- 
terials in solid, liquid, and dis- 
persional phases, the publication 








contains comparison charts of re- 
sults of various dispersion methods 
and other technical data. 


AEROSOLS 


The National Production Au- 
thority, Quarterly Industry report 
on ‘‘Containers and Packaging,” 
Autumn 1953, Volume VI No. 3, 
has five pages on “Pressurized 
Containers—A Review of Opin- 
ions.”” This includes the C.S.M.A. 

Copies are available at 15 cents 
per copy by writing the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. ©. 

In the Bulletin of Commerce, 
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Available in ten melting points from a liquid to 


tough. brittle solids. Brief descriptions of principal 





properties are given below. Complete data and 





samples will be gladly sent upon request. 
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October 29, 1953, reference is made 
to the publication mentioned above 


LABELING LAWS 


The National Paint, Varnis), 
and Lacquer Association, Inc., 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N 
W., Washington, D. C., has 
issued the first supplement to 
it’s book, ‘Labeling Laws and 
Reglations.”’ 

Revisions in Illinois (Penalty 
Section 95) and the Virginia regu- 
lations (Use of Chemical Names) 
and addition of Hawaiian labeling 
regulations are set forth. Ap- 
propriate changes in the Table of 
Contents and Index are also in- 
cluded. 

The Table of Contents sheet 
and pages 31, 35, 125-138 and 205 
replace those same numbered pages 
now in the book. Pages 31-B-- 
31-L contain new material. 





ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

Bulletin on its organic chemicals 
has Leen issued by the Calenese 
Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, 180 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Literature contains chart listing 
descriptive data and uses of Cel- 
anese’s intermediates, plasticizers 
and solvents. 


PICCOPALE EMULSION 


Bulletin containing information 
on Piccopale Emulsion has been 
published by the Petnsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corporation, 
Clairton, Pa. 

Publication contains chart list- 
ing product’s ingredients, proper- 
ties and procedure in its prepara- 
tion. 


MEASURING INSTRUMENT 


New measuring instrument, the 
Fielden Proximity Meter—Capaci- 
tance Gauge is an electronic device 
which compares measures or moni- 
tors dimensions and _ distortions 
which were previously impossi!le 
to obtain by mechanical means. 

Instrument is applicable to both 
static and dynamic measureme:ts 
and is sensitive to 0.05 micro- 
microfarad or closer. 

Free copies of folder describing 
instrument are available from Fiel- 
den Instrument Division at 2°20 
North Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, 
Pa. 
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DAVIES 


CANS 


provide safe-and-sure product protection. 
As specialists in paint containers, the entire 
facilities of Davies Can are at the exclusive 
service of the paint industry. 


The Davies Can Company 
8007 Grand Ave. . Cleveland 4, Ohio 


| . AUTOMATIC 
t Wa COVER 
Geese” §=DROPPER 

and CAPPER 


The Elgin Automatic Cover Dropper 








and Capper automatically places 
double or triple friction plugs on cans 
and then securely seats the plugs in the 


can. Designed for long or frequent 


PVH LPT HHT LA {Ui 


short runs in all sizes from one-quarter 


pint up to and including gallons. 


aeiba {tt reir 


Write today for new folder illustrating 


Elgin Equipment — Address Dept. — VB 


ELGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 200 BROOK STREET ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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Adco Chemical Co. 
Advance Solvents & Chemicals 


Corp 
Aldydoi Laboratories, Inc. 
American Chemical Paint Co 
American Cyanamid Co 
Armour & Co 
Atlas Electric Devices Co 


Bakelite Company, A Div. of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp 

Baker Castor Oil Co 

Binney & Smith Inc 

Blackmer Pump Co 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a 
Div. of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Cargill, Inc., Falk Div 

Celanese Corp 

Colledge, GSA. ‘Inc. , E. W 

Columbian Carbon Co. , (Mapico Color 
Div.) . 

Columbian Carbon Co. (Carbon Black) 

Commercial Solvents Corp 

Concord Mica Corp. . 

Continental Can Company 

Continental Carbon Co 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Crown Can Div., Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Inc 

Cuno Engineering Co 


Davies Can Co., The 

Davison Chemical Corp., The 

Dicalite Division, Great Lakes Carbon 
Corp.. 

Dow Chemical Co 

DuPont de Nemours & Co., E.I. 
(Electrochemicals) 











Eastman Chemical Products Co., Inc. 
Edgar Bros. Co 

Elgin Manufacturing Co 

English Mica Co 

Enjay Co. Inc 
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is a well established and 
long respected name 
in research and development 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 


EPOXY 
VARNISHES 


to accept our wholehearted 
cooperation, long experience and 
quality formulations as an 

aid to improving your products. 


3230 South 50th Avenue, 


DISPERSIONS 








Cicero 50, Illinois 
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Cyanamid’s new melamine resin 
in petroleum aromatic solvent 





ores ENE ee ne ee 





elmac resin 243-3 


FFERS ALL 





. Very mild odor 


. Wide range of compatibility with alkyd resins, oils, 
varnishes — 


3. Stability of solutions, enamels , 
p ; . ' AMERICAN LOM PANY 
. Excellent curing speed, gloss, flow, chemical resistance 


. Adaptability to wide variety of coating applications PLASTICS AND RESINS DIVISION 
P y : & 4pp 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cycnom'd Limited, Royol Bank Building, Toronto, Ontat 


-re is the melamine resin you've been asking for—ME 
Here is the melamine resin you've been asking for—MELMAC soebaacea aaa ae 





243-3—another example of Cyanamid’s leadership in mela- 





nines. This specially processed alkylated melamine-formalde- 
iyde resin is supplied as a low odor solution in medium boiling 
etroleum aromatic solvent. 


‘asier to work with, suited to application by roller coating, dip 

” spray, MELMAC 243-3 will broaden the application of \ 

nelamine resins in your industrial baking finishes. MELMAC QUALITY Ye UNIFORMITY » SERVICE 
‘43-3 also makes a highly effective thermosetting fortifier for 

ils and varnishes. 


Vrite today for complete technical information, samples or 
\¢ assistance of a Cyanamid Technical Service Representative. 





e COMPATIBILITY 
e DISPERSABILITY 
e SUSPENSION STABILIT / 


or latex emulsion paints, particularly, HYDRITE FLAT, 
gan of the hydrated aluminum silicates, fills the 
specifications for a good flatting agent. It permits high 
pigment volume concentration while maintaining good film 
integrity. It is non-reactive and the basic material is care- 
fully selected and processed to reduce soluble salts to a 
minimum. It is notable, also, for its dispersability and its 
ability to remain in suspension. 
In every way HYDRITE FLAT possesses the desirable character- 
istics of an extender pigment, both in process and in use. 
And it imparts a desirable degree of flatness that is un- 
surpassed by any materials of this type. 


Send for sample and further information. 


e INERTNESS 
e LOW PRICE 


HYDRITE FLAT 


CHEMICAL PROPERTIES: Hydrated 
aluminum silicate. Non-reactive to- 
ward either acids or alkalies. Con- 
trolled low soluble salts. 


COLLOIDAL PROPERTIES: Readily 
deft, lated by dispersing 
agents, e.g., caseinates, polymerized 
phosphates, etc. Compatible with 
both aqueous and non-aqueous 
vehicles. 








